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THE POSITION AND PRACTICE OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Proressor Fawcett, in his article in the Fortnightly Review for October 
last, does not conceal his surprise at finding himself discussing the 
abolition of the present House of Lords, though he acknowledges that 
he has long been astonished at .any politician calling himself a 
Liberal supporting such an anomaly as an Hereditary Legislature. 

His right to argue the question in his temperate and gentleman- 
like way has since been amply vindicated by ‘its introduction at 
several public meetings, and by a solemn Conference held in one of 
the principal towns of the kingdom. But I must demur-to his 
assumption that this agitation is due to the legislative action of the 
House of Lords during the session of 1871. With the exception of 
one measure, which deeply affected a considerable number of indi- 
viduals in the community, and to which Mr. Fawcett makes no allu- 
sion, I cannot see that there has been any exercise of the suspensive 
veto which has seriously touched either the interests or the imagina- 
tion of the people. The abolition of the University Tests was agreed 
to after the rejection by the House of Commons of amendments 
mainly of a theological character, and which Nonconformists were 
just as likely to approve as Churchmen. The demand for further 
information on the new Organization of the Army was natural in 
men who had not an absolute confidence in the military genius of 
the present administration ; and the reception of Lord Shaftesbury 
at Glasgow a few weeks after his motion to reject the Ballot Bill, 
showed that the country perfectly understood that the House of 
Lords simply declined to pronounce any opinion on the subject, with 
no opportunity to discuss it fairly, and with no pressure of a general 
election at hand. 

I trace this and other present political agitations to far deeper 
and more general causes. It is only due to Mr. Gladstone to acknow- 
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ledge that he continually represented the destruction of the Irish 
Church as an exceptional act of historic justice; and that he only 
admitted the supercession of the natural right of contract between 
landlord and tenant to be applicable to a form of society so pecu- 
liarly susceptible of abuse and injury to the weak as had long sub- 
sisted in Ireland. But inferences were drawn by others, of which 
he could not be wholly unconscious. There were Nonconformist 
members of Parliament who openly avowed that they only valued 
the Irish Church Act in so far as it gave them a point of advantage 
from which to attack the English Establishment. And soon Mr. 
Miall and his hundred knights appeared armed cap-d-pie and ready 
for the fray. The old walls of mutual confidence between owner 
and occupier, built up of the best materials of ancient English faith, 
and cemented by the mutual beneficences of centuries, though likely 
to sustain for a long time to come many a more serious assault than 
Communism can now level at them, were now no longer regarded as 
invulnerable, and the Irish anomaly was hailed in many centres of 
superficial and angry discussion on subjects of public economy 
rather as a welcome precedent than as an unhappy necessity. When 
the depths of our social and political existence were once laid bare, 
who could resist the temptation of scrutinising the foundations of the 
House of Lords and of the Monarchy itself ? 

The inquisition into the construction of the House of Lords has 
presented nothing curious or interesting. We knew perfectly well 
before that the representative principle was something quite different 
from the hereditary; and it was the old boast of the English con- 
stitution that they worked well together, each in its proper sphere. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 affected the House of Lords very nearly 
as much as the House of Commons, and the transference of the 
proprietary boroughs from the peers to the people was a legitimate 
change which has worked well on both sides. Any influence which 
Peers now possess is the fair result of their property and position, and 
ean only fall with the order itself. The speakers in the Conference 
at Birmingham were hampered with the same contradiction which 
troubles the present assailants of the Crown ; they could not make up 
their minds as to whether they wished to strengthen or weaken the 
obnoxious institution—whether they wanted it cleverer or stupider, 
just as whether in the other case they desired more or less parade. 
The advocates for total destruction had the least difficulty to 
encounter ; but they were not agreed as to the process of annihila- 
tion—whether it was to be accomplished by popular energy or by 
“the happy despatch.” There was also a fundamental difference of 
opinion as to the use of a Second Chamber at all, and the feeling on 
the whole seemed to preponderate against it. Indeed, the whole tone 
of the meeting was that of men not attempting to remedy any 
practical grievance, or to give new blood to old historic forms, but of 
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revolutionists desirous to break down any immediate barrier between 
themselves and the political Unknown. 

No serious observer of the progress of nations can regard the 
Republican spirit as alien to the English mind. In years that now 
lie far behind, at the time when the Démocratie en Amérique of Alexis 
de Tocqueville had made an epoch in the political literature of the 
time, it was my privilege to discuss the application of the subject- 
matter of the book to the immediate circumstances of Europe with 
that delightful writer and friend in the deep shady lanes that meet 
the sea-sands along the varied coast of La Manche. I remember 
frequently expressing my belief that, as the patient political good 
sense, and the habit of daily compromise of opinion, had enabled my 
countrymen to deal with the ages of personal and constitutional 
government more peacefully and successfully than any other people, 
so I did not doubt that, when the influences of Democracy grew strong, 
and the successful example of our great political Agnate beyond the 
Atlantic had gradually weaned our people from monarchical forms 
and associations by the processes he had so finely analysed, we should 
lapse into the new state of things by some movements of social 
machinery which now we did not even contemplate, and through 
phases of moral action which now might appear visionary and 
impossible. I am compelled to confess that my patriotic confidence 
is considerably shaken, and I cannot now regret that the progress of 
Free-Trade, the passage from a restricted constituency to Household 
Suffrage with no further confusion than the usual dramatic effects 
and domestic excitements of party differences, the disappearance of 
religious distinctions—though not, alas! of theological acrimony— 
and the homely peace and virtues of the Court, followed by a sympathetic 
sense of domestic disaster almost out of proportion to the loss of an 
individual man, have checked and suspended for a considerable period 
those influences from which we cannot expect the mind and heart of 
this nation to be entirely exempt, but which we have here no more 
right to condemn and arrest than any other current of public opinion, 
provided the course be moderate and the water clear. 

For, without demanding from the Republican spirit of our time 
the terrible austerity of Cromwell’s Ironsides, it cannot be forgotten 
that its superiority over the Monarchical sentiment has ever been 
founded on its higher ideal of political duties and responsibilities, 
without reference to the material interests of individuals or of classes. 
Nothing, indeed, could be imagined less cognate to the old reverent, 
or later philosophical, Republicanism of this country than a preference 
of one form of government to another, because it extended or trans- 
ferred the luxuries of life, or diminished the fair proportions of well- 
requited labour. In the same sense it would surely never have 
occurred to a follower either of Sir Harry Vane or Algernon Sidney 
to have based an attack on the Throne on an extravagance of house- 
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hold expenditure. For though it is a platitude to assert that every Court 
must, from its very nature, carry with it much that is repugnant to the 
dignity of man, and that a factitious reverence is only a less evil than 
‘a sincere servility, still no one has yet devised a combination of the 
advantages of a continuous Headship of the State with an entire 
absence of pageantry, and even Republics are always on the brink of 
official ostentation.. The simplicity of the Presidency at Versailles 
has never been exceeded, and yet M. Thiers has an Aide-de-camp. 

But this is not the worst symptom of our Republican demonstra- 
tions: there is so little in them of that sense of a real injury 
which is the sound justification of English discontent, and there is so 
strong a taint of that foreign disaffection which is a mingled 
outgrowth of old misgovernment and disorganised passions. The 
Greek poet Pindar wrote of Delos as of— 


‘* A sacred Island, set apart by Fate, 
The sea its frontier, and the Coast its gate ; 
Where every stranger with free foot may stand, 
May God long guard the pillars of that land!” 


and assuredly it is not for us to limit or disallow this great hospitality, 
even though it does bring our national sympathies into contact with 
the impotent rage of the conquered and the horrible insanities of 
despair. Still more infectious, perhaps, are the generous illusions of 
those who will not be disabused by the most cruel collision with 
stern reality, and who claim credit for all their hopes and desires 
just as if they had been accomplished facts or heroic deeds. All these 
foreign elements have found their way into modern English Repub- 
licanism, and though not likely seriously to affect its actions, go far to 
corrupt its morality and degrade its objects. 

That the feeling which exists against the House of Lords should 
have been less affected by this ignoble envy than might have been 
expected, is due to two causes, both deserving remark. The first con- 
sists in the curious and undefinable liking of the mass of the British 
and Irish people for the titled classes ; and the second in the nature of 
the superiority that is claimed. However unwilling Democracy may 
be to acknowledge the inference, the fact stands that in the case of two 
men, one titled, and the other not, competing by fair popular election 
for any office of honour or emolument, with a general impression 
of their equal fitness and equal desert, the title tells. Still more 
strongly is the advantage discernible where the intellectual or moral 
competence is not so clearly defined, and where the merit has to be 
taken for granted; here, too, the probability of success is in favour 
of the aristocrat. This must mean that there is a conviction— 


(1) I remember M. de Lamartine in 1848, during the happy weeks when he felt sure 
of being elected to the Presidency, saying to me, “‘ We are going to have a magnificent 
Republic, more splendid than ever the Empire imagined. No Sparta here!” 
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and who in the present state of physiological investigation will 
treat the theory with contempt ?—that there is a transmission of 
hereditary qualities which excite admiration and respect. 

It may, then, be assumed that in our present social institution 
there is believed to be something in the difference of class which 
promotes, if it does not ensure, higher education, finer manners, and 
wiser self-management, and that the order and condition of society 
especially affected to politics is likely to possess certain qualities 
adapted to the governance of mankind. I state this last point 
with a qualification, because I cannot take upon myself to deter- 
mine how far the respect given to rank among ourselves is due 
to any legislative function attached to it. The Scotch or Irish 
peer, who has nothing to do with the House of Lords, has 
probably, in his own local circle, as much regard and deference 
as if he were a busy peer of Parliament, but he no doubt receives 
some reflected dignity from the real political position of the mass 
of his titled fellows. The difficulty of obliterating titles in the 
history of modern European political life is absolutely inexplicable. 
No earnestness of democracy, no fervour of patriotic sacrifice, no 
energy of revolution, no confiscation of property, no legal disqualifi- 
cation, are of avail; the quiet force of old association seems to bear 
down both passion and principle; and, at this very moment, in the 
midst of a people with whom civic equality is the very soul of social 
existence, in the very town where, near a hundred years ago, the 
nobility laid at the feet of the nation all privileges, titles, and distine- 
tions, there is gathered together an Assembly elected by universal suf- 
rage, of which a distinguished member, the Duc de Broglie, French 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, remarked that he had 
“never sat in the same room with so many Dukes in his life.” Does 
it really much matter whether these traditionary influences exhibit 
themselves in the rotations of fortune and the catastrophes of history, 
or are in some slight degree recognised and evolved in the regular 
construction of a Constitution ? 

In what sense, and to what extent, the House of Lords is influenced 
by this hereditary principle, and what is the practical operation of 
that branch of the Legislature in the daily work of the Constitution, 
are considerations which may seem obvious and common-place, but 
which appear to me to be often lost in vague declamation and 
uncertain generalities. It may, therefore, be not superfluous to 
present in a few lines its actual working in the State, and to examine 
its practical defects and their possible remedies. 

The House of Lords consists of some four hundred and fifty peers 
available for purposes of legislation. Of these not above two hundred * 


(1) “The greatest blessing a man can receive from Heaven is to be well born, and 
there are many well born among the poor and needy.” — WW. S. Landor. 
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take any part in the transaction of its business. Of the rest some 
have never taken their seats, and the greater part profess little or no 
interest in politics. Thus a kind of unconscious elimination takes 
place without jealousy, ill-will, or personal offence, in the body itself, 
accomplishing, by a process of natural selection, the effects which Sir 
Thomas Bazley and others have proposed to bring about by a com- 
petition among the peers themselves. Some few, indeed, who inherit 
their titles early in life, show an inclination for politics; but little 
encouragement is given them to force their way into public attention, 
and unless they obtain office, they represent a very feeble force of 
that hereditary ‘power which strikes Mr. Fawcett with dismay, and 
they are placed at a very serious disadvantage in the political race. 
There is for them no training-ground from eight to half-past nine 
o'clock, such as the House of Commons affords for several nights in 
every week. The great majority of the working members of the 
House of Lords are of: two classes; those who come up from the 
House of Commons in mature life in consequence of the decease of 
their fathers, and of persons raised to the Peerage on some ground 
of individual distinction. 

There is one characteristic which strikes the latter portion very 
forcibly on their admission to the Upper House; it is the complete 
parity among the Peers. However paramount the distinctions of rank 
in society, they are quite imperceptible in the Legislature. The peer 
of yesterday is completely on a level with the premier Duke of 
England ; and though the Lords, like every other public body, show 
most interest in the reputations of their own creation, and are some- 
what jealous of specialities that come suddenly amongst them, they 
cannot be accused of partiality or injustice in the presence of any 
decided superiority. 

The Assembly exhibits a very different aspect on different occasions. 
On a great night,—that is, when the House of Lords are about to 
accept unwillingly, to reject for that Session, or to suggest serious 
amendments to, some important measure that has come up from the 
Commons, when some three or four hundred peers are collected in 
that lofty hall, and, in the presence of all the members of present and 
late Governments, and the notabilities of the Lower House, with an 
attentive audience of diplomatists, distinguished ladies, and a quiet 
but interested public, the well-considered and stately debate is con- 
tinued through the midnight hours, and far into the summer’s dawn, 
—there are few spectators who will not bear away the impression of 
the noblest political Council among civilised men. For the discussions 
themselves I do not entertain the accustomed admiration. It is the 
fashion to say they are better than anything in the House of Commons. 
This can hardly be the case, when they are nothing more than résumés 
of the best that has been spoken there, delivered by familiar voices, and 
with no pretence to originality. Sometimes, indeed, a fount of 
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oratory bursts forth almost native to the locality, when you 
might ask, who would wish to destroy the House of Lords with the 
eloquence of Lord Ellenborough in his ears ? * 

From such a scene to the Legislative body of which a constant 
record runs for weeks together—‘the House of Lords met at five 
o’clock, did so-and-so; their Lordships adjourned at twenty minutes 
to six ”’—there is no doubt a considerable and unwelcome contrast. 

But between these two forms of meeting and discussion there is 
another on which I should be very glad to fix the public attention, 
rather than on either of the fore-mentioned representations of the 
Upper House. That is when, in the latter half of the Session, about 
a hundred peers come down to consider an unpolitical Bill of grave 
social importance. Be the question connected with the administration 
of the Criminal Law, with the repression of vicious habits, with the 
Public Health, with the supervision of dangerous trades, processes, or 
occupations, with intellectual interests bearing on the deficiencies 
of the poor, or the possible improvement of the more educated, 
with this or cognate subjects before them, who that knows the 
value of sound and impartial parliamentary debate must not be 
content that there is still a House of Lords ? 

It is here that their independence of local politics and private in- 
terests, their long familiarity with country life, their intimate know- 
ledge of what the labouring classes really like or dislike, fear or hope, 
their habits of magisterial practice, their own long experience of the 
obligations of Members of Parliament, combined with their present 
freedom of judgment and irresponsibility of action, and many other 
reasons which will suggest themselves to the thoughtful observer, afford 
them a special aptitude for the work that is before them. To this may 
be added the constant presence of the men most learned in the Law, 
ready to detect fallacies, eager to criticise vague generalities, and 
glad to exercise their knowledge for the public good, without any 
of that stint of their time which barristers in the House of Commons 
must in a great degree regard as stolen from their professional prac- 
tice, and as an interference with their duties to their families and 
themselves. There is another component of this body on which I 
cannot look with the same unqualified approval. I allude to the 
parliamentary, diplomatic, and official veterans, who, but for this 
opportunity of prolonging their public existence under conditions of 
less physical labour, would be enjoying the repose of private life ; 
and who by bringing the old authority of their names to bear on novel 
questions, frequently increase the difficulties of the present by com- 
binations with the problems of the past. There seems no doubt that 
the last years of the Duke of Wellington were most disastrous to 
the organization of the British army. 

Nevertheless, this tribubal so constituted is an admirable instru- 


(1) Even as I write, the voice of that greatest of English orators has passed away. 
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ment for the functions of legislation that do not require the stimulus 
of immediate popular excitement. There seems indeed to have been 
an instinct of this fact in that curious revival of the Young England 
of thirty years ago—the New Social Movement. The story of this 
attempted league has not been told with sufficient distinctness to 
authorise any censure of its motives, though we may smile at its 
disproportion of means to ends; but it has left clear evidence that a 
considerable proportion of the worthiest and most earnest of the 
skilled artisans of this country believe both in the good-will and in 
the power of leading members in the House of Lords to analyse and, 
more or less, to remedy some of the more painful conditions of their 
social existence. They have certainly two palpable advantages over 
the philanthropists in the House of Commons. They have more time 
and more freedom from the personal entanglements which damage so 
much charitable effort ; to this must be added—wpace Mr. Miall—the 
comparative toleration for religious differences in matters of public 
duty and beneficence, of which the rejection of the Prison Ministers 
Bill of last session was so painful an example. 

But it may very fairly be asked, If the House of Lords presents all 
this admirable legislative machinery, why let it rust in chronic 
inactivity, only interrupted by the spasmodic action of party differ- 
ences? Now this is the very question I desire to put to Her 
Majesty’s Government. Of course they may reply, that though the 
House of Lords is good, the House of Commons is better, and that it 
has all the leisure and opportunities required for the purpose. But, 
unfortunately, the members of the Government have exhausted 
themselves in apologies for leaving so much undone, and have 
pleaded that there were obstacles of time and space that even their 
abilities could not surmount, and which prevented them from making 
three nations happy. Mr. Bruce’s constituents may call out to 
him from the depths of the earth, and protest against the continuance 
of colliery accidents; Mr. Bass and Sir W. Lawson may complain, 
each from his point of view, that just enough has been done by the 
production of the Licensing Bill to worry everybody and settle 
nothing; Mr. Goschen may lament that he has started a great 
scheme of local taxation without the opportunity of expounding its 
principles or of testing its applicability ; Mr. Stansfeld may promise 
us all sorts of sanatory ameliorations, with the chance that every 
one of them may be stifled in the slough of Irish Education. Even 
the Scotch members, who generally manage to carry everything 
that they care about by their good-sense and spirit of compromise, 
even they may speak of themselves as being reduced to a condition of 
Hibernian helplessness. And yet the House of Lords, which asks 
nothing better than to give its ample time and recognised talents to 
these clamorous public exigencies, is compelled to remain an im- 
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patient and helpless spectator, and submit to be told that it ought to 
be absorbed or abolished because it has got nothing to do. 

It might indeed seem not impracticable for some independent 
peers of weight and position to take some such matters in hand 
without reference to the Government of the day; and this was 
evidently the hope and intention of the parties who originated the 
New Social Movement. There is, however, very great difficulty 
in any such individual action, from the command which the Public 
Offices possess over the latest statistics and sources of information. 
Yet I do not say that such an enterprise might not succeed, and I 
should be very willing to see my political friends subjected to the 
experiment. If Lord Kinnaird, for instance, were prepared with a 
Metalliferous Mines Bill at the opening of Parliament, and could 
secure for himself such a support from both sides of the House as 
would outnumber the pledged official Government supporters, he 
would either carry his Bill or compel her Majesty’s Ministers to 
substitute one of their own. 

There are other deep benefits to the House of Lords and the public 
service, that would follow the regular supply to the Upper House of 
interesting and important business. It would disabuse the popular 
mind of the pernicious notion that its functions were simply obstructive, 
and that it prevented the will of the House of Commons from becoming 
_ law for some mysterious object of its own. The custom of daily and 

thorough work would diminish, if not remedy, the only practical 
defect of the House of Lords in the conduct of debate. I allude toa 
certain habit of hurry, and a feeling that, if a particular clique of 
men of business are satisfied with the progress of a measure, the 
interference of other peers, although known to be familiar with the 
subject, is considered obtrusive and unnecessary. The tone of con- 
versation in the House of Lords is essentially that of good society ; 
and as every English gentleman is naturally reticent, it is difficult to 
get him to contribute his share where the atmosphere is one of 
discouragement or even of impatience. Not admitting Gocthe’s 
apothegm* that a man has a right to be obtrusive if he only 
thoroughly understands his subject, English society admits no 
amount of knowledge as an excuse for dulness and garrulity, and 
in fact never looks on a man as an entire bore so much as when 
he is thoroughly well-informed. A more close and habitual contact 
with the common interests of the people on the part of the House 
of Lords may, too, have some indirect effect upon what we all feel 


(1) Which I have somewhere seen thrs versified— 


“As in this world’s eternal chorus 
Some voices must be high, some low,— 
Let those who like it bawl and bore us, 
But injthe things they really know.” 
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to be the only serious dangers that threaten it—namely, either some 
act of hindrance and hostility, which personally affects, it may be, a 
small body of the people, but which enables any individual to point 
to a particular peer, and say, “That man, to whom I have done no 
injury, inflicts, as far as in him lies, a serious wound on the legitimate 
happiness of my daily life;”—or the still more perilous collective 
action which should refuse to confirm the strongly expressed desire, not 
only of a majority of the House of Commons, but of the sober second- 
thought of the people. The treatment of the Bill for the Marriage 
of a Deceased Wife’s Sister is an example of the first; the rejection 
of a well-considered measure to secure a more free, real, and moral 
representation of the people, would be an illustration of the last. 

In the first case the individual peer would be giving to his own 
judgment of right and wrong a weight which the Constitution never 
intended him to possess. He is not invested with his vote to determine 
whether I, in my free opinion, should do or abstain from doing any 
act socially wise or unwise, prudent or imprudent, in relation to the 
domestic circle in which I live. Lord Penzance stated this order of 
objection as strongly as the late Mr. Henry Drummond could have done, 
who reproached a member with ‘not going in likea man and marry- 
ing his grandmother;” but,—added the experienced judge,—“ Is 
this a basis for legislation ?” Assuredly not; and if this opposition to 
the repeated decision of the House of Commons be allowed to continue, 
the agitation will increase to an extent quite out of proportion to 
the number of persons primarily interested, each of whom will 
become, whether he likes it or no, a focus of democratic excitement 
against a branch of the Legislature which is using its corporate 
power for the maintenance of individual crotchets and personal 
prejudices. 

As to the obstinate resistance of the House of Lords on any 
question of the arrangement or balance of the powers of the 
Constitution, or any extension of the liberties of the people, 
I entertain no serious fear; but at the same time I cannot help 
casting forward my mind to the possible condition of things which 
may, at some not distant date, impose upon them certain duties 
of risk and defence which involve their very existence as a con- 
stituent power. The line of conduct for them to pursue under 
such circumstances seems tobe traced out with the utmost clearness, 
it must lead either to substantive victory or to honourable dissolu- 
tion. The simple precept to keep in mind is for them never to come 
into conflict with a casual majority of the House of Commons, except 
where it is clear that there is in the nation an earnest passive power 
and strong will of resistance on the same side as themselves. Hitherto 
the greater political self-control, which we, as a people, have exhibited, 
has been rewarded by a freedom from revolutionary extravagance 
which no other European nation has enjoyed. But there are indications 
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of coming trouble which it would be unwise to neglect, even while we 
may find legitimate sources of comfort in our opponents’ inconsistencies 
and difficulties of action. The Church of England is the object of 
simultaneous attack from three different quarters—from Ultramontane 
Catholicism, from Communistic Atheism, and from jealous Noncon- 
formity. The Irish outworks are as good as given up to the first ; 
the second have philosophical allies in many quarters who conceal 
their co-operations; and if the third avail themselves of any good 
opportunity to join their forces with those somewhat heterogeneous 
allies, the temperate and tolerant spirit of the Christianity of the 
Church of England may find itself in considerable straits. ‘The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” may seem a strange ally for the 
muskets that ended in shooting down the Archbishop of Paris; but in 
such a cause as the destruction of the Church of England, and the 
House of Lords into the bargain, we may live to see Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Bradlaugh directing the aggressive forces under the benediction of 
Archbishop Manning. If there remain in the heart of the people 
of this country sufficient love of free thought to resist fanaticism, from 
whatever side it may come, the conquest may not be easy. What 
may come from disruption within the Church of England itself is 
quite another question. 

If, again, the collision were to occur on the subject of any 
right of property, especially in land, it is satisfactory to perceive 
no monopoly or privilege that attaches itself to the House of Lords, 
and which is not common to the whole proprietary of the kingdom. 
The slight distinction which exists in the devolution of realty and 
personalty must soon be abolished, and landed property continually 
loses more and more of its peculiarity as an investment. The 
wealth, too, of the body is every day more and more dispersed in 
divers channels, and the disqualification of a peer for bankruptcy 
implies something more than a point of honour. Should, therefore, 
anything so disastrous as a revolutionary conflict between Poverty 
and Wealth loom in the distance, the House of Lords will only 
enter into it as a portion of the propertied classes, and in no way as 
an object of special envy, obloquy, or aversion. 

Now these, and all other advantages which accrue from the com- 
mixture and infusion of the peerage with other orders of society in 
this country, are derived from its hereditary character. With us 
aristocracy has never been a caste; there has never been a notion of 
any loss of right or dignity by meésalliance ; the nobleman raises the 
woman of his choice to his own rank, whatever be her antecedents 
and their offspring, without regard to her previous position. Inter- 
marriages are frequent not only with the gentry, but with the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes. All barriers against any honest 
employment are broken down; a cadet of the loftiest lineage is too 
thankful to get into fair City business; and if there be any preten- 
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tious vulgarity connected with the order, it will not be found in the 
elder branches. I am not sure that the occasional poverty of the 
peerage has not its good side as well as the wealth; it at once 
lessens the distinction and increases the interest. There is no 
longer anything more.expected of a lord than of any one else in 
the intercommunication of daily life, at least if he has the courage 
to assert an independent position, and, if anything, he can maintain 
the demeanour of a gentleman (“for honour peereth in the meanest 
habit”’) more easily than others under disadvantageous circumstances. 

These facts should be kept in mind when the promotion of men of 
great desert or special ability to the peerage is in question.’ It is 
difficult fully to explain the small amount of authority over public 
opinion which a Second Chamber, composed almost exclusively of 
notabilities and men of experience, has ever acquired. Whether 
there is something repugnant to the public vanity in an assemblage 
of men, each presenting himself as an important unit and therefore 
demanding submission as a collective authority, or whether the 
worth of the individual is more severely scrutinised and his abilities 
more closely tested, or whether his independence of opinion is more 
difficult to secure, it is certain that all Second Chambers in Europe 
so constituted have failed to command public respect. But this is no 
reason why a hereditary Chamber should not be from time to time re- 
cruited with every form of social and intellectual eminence. Not, indeed, 
that much is to be always expected from the individual thus elevated ; 
he rarely feels himself completely at home, though he impregnates the 
general assembly with something of his own faculty and distinction : 
Lord Lytton has not spoken in the House of Lords since his appearance 
there, and, as far as I know, has taken no part in its business. Mr. 
Dodson, Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons, has ex- 
pressed in print his surprise that so many eminent lawyers being there 
met together should have done so little for the digest or codification 
of the Law. It is the fact that, whether from inability to unite their 
intellectual forces, or to subordinate their diversity of judgments to 
one special view, there is very little hope of anything valuable being 
effected in that direction. But all this is no reason why men of great 
ability, information, or experience, should not, from time to time, be 
added to the House of Lords, though not in such numbers as to pre- 
judice its constitution. At the present moment, when, owing to the 
direction of the public mind, aided by the pressure of certain dis- 
tressing events, sanitary subjects are likely to be prominent, the 
accession of one or two eminent medical practitioners or men versed 
in the application of physical science would assuredly not be un- 
welcome. 


(1) That isto say, there is no longer the same necessity for limiting new Peerages to 
men of wealth, and what Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lord North’s clever daughter, called 
“‘the new order not of‘ Barons’ but of ‘ Barrens.’ ”’ 
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It must not be supposed that the House of Lords has not been 
conscious of its own defects in matters of procedure. A com- 
mittee on the subject of a Revision of the Standing Orders was lately 
moved for by Lord Stanhope (who somehow or other always manages 
to accomplish some object about which other people are talking),' but 
with little other result than the virtual abolition of Proxies, by 
throwing so many formalities ir their way as to make the practice 
henceforth almost impossible. The very desirable object of meeting 
at four instead of at five o’clock, which would have given three good 
hours of debate before dinner, was thwarted by the judicial arrange- 
ments of the Court of Appeal, which so often detain the Lord 
Chancellor till late in the afternoon. It may assuredly be a question 
whether the permanent business of a branch of the Legislature 
should necessarily be subordinated to the convenience of a court of 
justice, and it might be suggested that there exists in the Chairman 
of Committees an officer perfectly competent to take the seat on the 
woolsack on all occasions of ordinary business. If any such Revision 
comes again under discussion, the question of the number of peers 
necessary to constitute a House can hardly be avoided; for it is 
surely an encouragement to absence, even of official personages, that 
three should represent something like five hundred ; at the same time 
there would be no use in putting gentlemen to the trouble of going 
down to Westminster for the transaction of formal business, if the 
main evil of permanent inactivity is to continue. 

I have now only to apologise to the editor and readers of this 
highly Liberal Periodical for the intrusion of an Article so eminently 
Conservative. But there may he some excuse in its very extrava- 
gance. I admit of no possible organic Reform of the House of Lords. 
I fully acknowledge the Jesuit precept, Sint ut sunt aut non sint—if 
they are to be dealt with at all, it can only be by Revolution. 

At the same time I cast a serious responsibility on the Govern- 
ment, if they persist in refusing to the House of Lords its legitimate 
share in the transaction of public business, and believe that they 
can keep up its character by occasionally foisting into it a clever 
man who finds himself there with nothing to do. If neither the 
Licensing Bill, nor the Truck Bill, nor the Mines Bill, nor any 
of the sanitary measures emanating from the Poor Law Board, are 
referred to them at the beginning of the coming Session, a grave 
suspicion will inevitably arise that it is the studied intent of our 
present rulers to damage and depreciate an Institution which I 
earnestly believe the mass of the people regard with traditional 
affection, not less for the intrinsic worth than for the inherent 
limitations of its powers. HovGuHton. 


(1) Ey., his abolition of the Occasional Services in the Prayer-Book, and his esta- 
blishment of the National Portrait Gallery. ] 
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THE CLOUD CONFINES. 


Tur day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part, 
Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Still we say as we go,— 
“ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


The Past is over and fled ; 
Named new, we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead ; 
Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go,— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


What of the heart of hate 
That beats in thy breast, O Time ?— 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate ; 
War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go,— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 
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What of the heart of love 
That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ?— 
Thy kisses snatched ’neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them. above ; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof? 
Still we say as we go,— 
“ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with ail its wings; 
And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 
Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future’s a sealed seedplot, 
And what betwixt them are we? 
What word’s to say as we go? 
What thought’s to think by the way? 
What truth may there be to know, 
And shall we know it one day? 


DANTE GaBRIEL RosseEttt. 
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Four years ago one of the most thoughtful and calm-minded of 
English statesmen said, at an important public meeting, that “ Ire- 
land was the question of the day,” and professed himself unable to 
see his way to a remedy for the ills of that country. At that period 
the Fenian movement, confined previously within its accustomed 
limits, had violently made its way into England ; and owing in part 
to apprehensions caused by such events as the design on Chester, the 
crime of Manchester, and the Clerkenwell explosion, but principally, 
as we sincerely believe, to an earnest desire to see justice done, 
English opinion, which during several years had been quiescent 
upon Irish subjects, awoke suddenly, and loudly declared that large 
measures of reform for Ireland were necessary. This honourable 
and truly national impulse led to the fall of Mr. Disraeli’s govern- 
ment; the constituencies gave a willing assent to the language 
ascribed to the Liberal chief, and never hitherto heard in England, 
that “Ireland was to be ruled by Irish ideas;” and the general 
election of 1868 brought Mr. Gladstone into power in triumph, at 
the head of an overwhelming majority, pledged to deal boldly with 
the Irish difficulty. The promises made at that conjuncture have, 
up to this time, been amply fulfilled, and, doubtless, will be wholly 
redeemed. The State Church of Ireland, which had survived the 
great movement of 1832, and which appeared so secure that an 
attack on it was pronounced hopeless in 1866, was abolished with 
little real opposition ; the system of Irish land tenure, any change in 
which had been condemned as revolutionary by Lord Palmerston, 
was absolutely transformed in the interest of the occupier; and time 
only has as yet been wanting to settle the question of Irish education 
on principles which, it may be assumed, will differ widely from those 
hitherto deemed applicable to it by British politicians. By these 
great measures, past or prospective, all that was worst in the rule of 
England in Ireland, will have been completely and for ever removed ; 
Protestant ascendancy will have been finally overthrown; the Irish 
peasant will no longer live under a law that blighted and ruined his 
industry, and practically reduced him to an alien serf; and the State, 
we may hope, will carry out a scheme of public instruction in Ireland, 
which will be at once impartial and just, and will commend itself to 
the national sympathies. And yet, while these noble reforms were 
being rapidly matured in Parliament with the cordial and evident 
assent of the country, the attitude of large portions of Irishmen, 
which, it might have been thought, would$have been changed, has 
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remained apparently as hostile as ever; and while it cannot be said 
that Irish opinion has taken a favourable turn towards England, or 
to the Government which has achieved so much, an agitation has 
sprung up in Ireland which avowedly aims at repealing the Union, 
and seeks under the guise of restoring its legislative independence to 
the island, to weaken essentially, if not altogether to put an end to, 
the British connection. The years 1869 and 1870, those which 
witnessed the Church and the Land Acts, were seasons of such 
disturbance in Ireland that measures of extraordinary severity were 
considered necessary in the public interests; the seditious press in 
Dublin and elsewhere has continued in its passionate extravagance ; 
disaffection still confronts the executive, and has nullified the ad- 
ministration of justice in more than one remarkable case ; and, above 
all, the Home Rule Association has come suddenly into being, and 
proclaims that Ireland can no longer submit to an Imperial Legisla- 
ture, that self-government is her right, and that she will be satisfied 
with nothing else, whatever may be the results to the Empire. The 
movement has already succeeded in winning three out of the few 
seats vacated in Ireland since 1868; it is supposed to be exceedingly 
strong; and it is said that it will be all powerful on the Irish hust- 
ings at the next election. 5 

This state of things is to be regretted, the rather that it may not 
impossibly provoke a sharp reaction against the policy of conciliation 
and justice which alone can, in the long run, make Ireland really 
contented and tranquil. The House of Commons, liable to be swayed 
by the crude opinion of the middle classes, may be induced to misin- 
terpret symptoms easily understood by political thinkers, and to 
believe that Ireland is incorrigible, because the measures of the last 
two years have not fulfilled the hopes of all sanguine persons, and 
have apparently led to increased disorders. Yet a slight acquaint- 
ance with history should teach us, that the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
government not only could not be expected to work a miracle in 
Treland in a few months, but would almost certainly be associated 
with more or less confusion and trouble before its good consequences 
could be fully developed. In the first place, the Church and the 
Land Acts and the agitation necessarily incidental to them, stirred 
the passions of Irishmen to their depths; they aroused the indigna- 
tion of the aristocracy of creed which hitherto had been the British 
garrison, and which conceived that it had been betrayed; they 
evoked memories of ancient wrong, of violence, confiscation, and con- 
quest, among the nation and its leaders, and excited false and impos- 
sible hopes ; and this condition of feeling naturally tended to disturb 
still further elements prepared unhappily at all times for disturbance. 
This is no new or strange phenomenon, for unfortunately—and this 
has generally been one of the saddest penalties of her misgovern- 
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ment,—every era of great concession to Ireland has almost always 
been at first marked by a seeming quickening of disaffection; and as 
in 1779 the earliest relaxation of the Penal Code was followed by 
the League of the Volunteers; as in 1793 the restoring his vote to the 
Catholic peasant coincided with the plots of the United Irishmen ; as 
Catholic emancipation was a signal for a vehement cry for dissolving 
the Union; so in 1869-70 measures necessary for the wellbeing of 
Ireland have apparently exasperated national dislike, and made it 
more active for the moment. In the second place, it must not be 
forgotten that if Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has been in the main 
inspired by a resolute effort on the part of England to accomplish an 
act of tardy justice, it has not unreasonably appeared to the mass of 
the Irish people as a boon extorted from weakness and even national 
fear ; and this sentiment, which, it must be allowed, on a calm review 
of Irish history, was one that would almost certainly arise, has not 
only deprived that policy of much that was gracious in its character, 
but has had a direct tendency to provoke in Ireland a policy of 
scorn and contempt for England, to encourage disobedience to the 
law, and to create a belief that any Irish demands will be yielded 
upon sufficient pressure. And, in the third place, there have been 
circumstances which have made even the specific reforms of Mr. 
Gladstone’s government, to a certain extent, distasteful or ill under- 
stood in Ireland, and have thereby caused a good deal of alienation. 
The Church Act effaced a badge of conquest, and destroyed a monu- 
ment of ancient wrong; but, though this could not have been 
avoided, disestablishment was probably not carried out according 
to Irish national sympathies. The Land Act is a wonderful 
measure, and will accomplish its intended objects; but it did not 
appeal to the Irish imagination; its operation will be too gradual 
to strike suddenly the popular mind; and its authors refused to 
incorporate with it alternative schemes which, beyond question, had 
commanded wide-spread assent in Ireland. There was something, 
too, in the manner in which these changes, admirable as they were, 
were effected, that not unnaturally excited a sentiment of irritation 
in a jealous and distrustful people. 

Considerations such as these will account for the seeming failure 
of the “messages of peace” sent to Ireland during the last three 
years, though we feel satisfied that recent legislation will yet be 
crowned by happy results, and, even now, as we shall endeavour to 
show, has been productive of great benefits. They do not, however, 
entirely explain how it has happened that such discontent has of late 
taken the peculiar form exhibited by it in O’Connell’s time, why it 
raises again the flag of nationality, why it puts forward the specific 
claim of Repeal of the Union and legislative independence. The 
causes will be found in the general tendencies of Irish sentiment at 
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several periods, and in certain special and distinctive circumstances 
that of late years have aroused the feeling of which the Home Rule 
ery is the outward expression. Though we much doubt whether a 
settled purpose to make themselves a separate nation can be truly 
said to have ever animated the discordant sections of the Irish people, 
it is, nevertheless, the fact, that at different conjunctures signs of 
such a movement have made their appearance, though they have 
always passed away before long, and the popular impulse has been 
directed without difficulty to other objects. A demand for Irish 
independence was urged with various degrees of force and vehemence 
in 1779, in 1782, in 1829, and in 1843, though in all these instances 
it soon subsided, and it fell short of a national claim; and the phe- 
nomenon is being repeated now, though we feel satisfied that the 
present agitation is in many respects much less formidable, and gathers 
to itself less general support, than any of those which went before it. 
Apart, however, from this inclination to break away from the British 
connection,—an inclination, it must be said, not at all difficult to com- 
prehend by a candid student of Irish history,—peculiar reasons have 
recently concurred to evoke a passion for nationality in Ireland, and 
to supply it with more or less of aliment. The people, one of the 
most quick-witted of races, and now for more than a third of a 
century brought under the influence of education, have not been 
blind to the great movement in favour of national freedom and unity 
which has been going on all over Europe; and in the emancipation 
of Italy, in the independence attained by Hungary, even in the con- 
solidation of Germany, many of them see the preludes of changes 
which will ultimately give them self-government. Knowing, too, that 
England approved these events, though they were not accomplished 
without violence, and fraud, and wrong of different kinds, they feel 
indignant that she does not extend a similar judgment to their aspi- 
rations, which of course seem to them right and just ; and this senti- 
ment only increases their desire to vindicate “liberty” for themselves. 
In addition to this, what may be called the public opinion of England 
and Ireland has been placed in direct antagonism on a variety of 
occasions of late years: it differed widely on the Papal question, and 
the American war, on the great struggle of which we have just seen 
the end; and this circumstance had some effect in creating and 
accelerating the new movement. Moreover—most important of all, 
perhaps—the agitation of the last few years has partly co-operated in 
this direction ; the Church Act and the Land Act, by irritating many 
of the Irish Protestants, have for the moment alienated from English 
sympathies a portion of the old English garrison, and have made 
them friendly to a popular cry; while, at the same time, those great 
measures have necessarily tended at first to excite vain hopes in an 
easily-moved people. Certain peculiarities, too, in the mode of 
cZ 
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legislating for and ruling Ireland, have been felt lately to be griev- 
ances ; nor has the tone of ordinary English opinion, with respect to 
Ireland and her affairs, been among the least of the many causes 
which have provoked the present claim for independence. 

It is time, however, now to examine the objects of the Home Rule 
agitation, and to discuss fairly the views of its leaders. It has been 
correctly said that the designs of the movement have been purposely 
left ill-defined in order to catch all kinds of supporters, and that it 
has been so directed as to attract, if possible, the most dissentient 
classes of Irishmen. Out of the obscurity, however, which surrounds 
the question, two schemes emerge in sufficient distinctness to chal- 
lenge attraction and inquiry, though they have hardly assumed that 
complete shape in which, if they are to obtain a hearing, they must 
appear as legislative projects. Mr. Butt proposes to convert Ireland 
into a separate and, in part, independent state, linked to England by 
a federal tie, and thus still a member of the Empire, but with power 
to manage her own affairs, though subject to many Imperial obliga- 
tions, and bound, as regards external questions, to carry out an 
Imperial policy. For this purpose the United Parliament, and the 
administration dependent on it, are to abandon the function of making 
laws for Ireland, and of dealing with purely Irish questions; an 
Assembly sitting at College Green, and composed of the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, is to order exclusively these matters, guided 
by a ministry formed from it, and, it would seem, responsible to it 
alone; but, at the same time, the Monarchy is to retain its preroga- 
tives unimpaired, and an Imperial Parliament, to which Ireland 
would send a proportion of representatives, would adjust the rela- 
tions of the two countries, would have absolute control as regards the 
attitude they should assume towards foreign Governments, and would 
determine the amount of expenditure they should respectively apply 
to Imperial purposes. Under this arrangement Ireland would be 
independent within her own sphere, and would possess the power of 
self-government with respect to her domestic concerns; but she 
would continue associated with Great Britain as a partner in an 
equal federation ; and the two nations would form one empire, having 
a single voice and mode of action as regards other sovereign states 
and powers, connected with each other by a common monarchy, not 
to speak of innumerable social ties, and bound not only to mutual 
support, and to provide the means of mutual defence, but also to 
co-operate in objects in which their supreme legislature should 
declare that they had an united interest. ‘Every matter relating 
to the internal administration of the country,” says Mr. Butt, “ our 
railways, our post-office, our public works, our courts of justice, our 
corporations, our system of education, our manufactures, and our 
commerce, would all be left under the management of our domestic 
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Parliament.” ..... “Treland, however, would be subject to the 
taxation which it would be in the power of the Imperial Parliament, 
for Imperial purposes, to impose.” ..... “The business of the 
Imperial Parliament would be confined to the regulation of Indian 
and colonial affairs, to voting men for the army and navy, and the 
supplies for the Imperial expenditure, and to interference in foreign 
affairs, when such interference would be called for, and generally to 
such supervision of Imperial concerns as circumstances might make 
necessary.” 

This project, which may be briefly described as the substitution of a 
Federation for the existing government of Great Britain and Ireland, 
differs widely from the alternative scheme to which we have before 
adverted. This last plan consists simply in the revival of the old 
Irish Parliament, without reference to the immense change in the 
distribution of political power which has occurred in Ireland since 
the Union, and it aims at the complete liberation of the island from 
any British Legislature, the Monarchy only being left to keep up 
the Imperial connection. According to this system, “no power on 
earth ”—in the language of Grattan in 1782—“ save the Crown, the 
Lords, and the Commons of Ireland,” would have a right to make 
laws for the country, or in any way to direct its policy; the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would be supreme, not only as regards domestic 
affairs, but throughout the sphere of external questions; and the 
only means of maintaining harmony between the British and the 
Irish Legislatures, whether in the internal rule of the Empire or in 
its relations with other States, would be, in theory, the prerogative 
of the sovereign, which, according to the letter of the constitution, 
though not to its real practical working, is still absolute in most 
matters belonging to an executive government. Under this partition 
of authority the Irish Parliament would not only have exclusive 
power over all arrangements as to Irish manufactures, trade, and 
commerce, as to the conditions of holding property in Ireland, and 
as to the status of every Irish institution—it would actually have the 
sole right of administering and controlling the revenues of Ireland, 
and therefore of levying taxes of all kinds, and of negotiating and 
settling tariffs; it would also be entitled to decide, irrespective of 
the Legislature of Great Britain, upon questions of peace and war, 
and of dealing with the Colonies and foreign nations; and it would 
really have the complete management of the armed force of Ireland, 
whatever it might be, and the direction of it for any purpose. ‘The 
only check upon this supremacy, and the only constitutional machinery 
for lessening or preventing collisions between the British and Irish 
Parliaments, and for assuring their united action, would be, as we 
have said, the Monarchy, still invested by law with extensive powers, 
but really dependent in their exercise on the will of the people repre- 
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sented by it. In short, this system would make Ireland, not only an 
independent, but a sovereign State, distinct from Great Britain in 
every respect, and associated with it only through an influence 
which, however imposing, ought to be regarded as a trust only for the 
benefit of those for whom it is held, and, in any event, is too delicate 
to bear a harsh strain or rough usage. 

Such are the schemes of Home Rule put forward by the champions 
of the new agitation which is finally to settle the Irish Question. It 
is unwise hastily to pronounce upon them, or to indulge in off-hand 
dogmatism; but, after a calm review of the facts of the case, I am 
compelled to say that, in my opinion, they would be injurious, if not 
fatal, to the well-being and power of the Empire, and fraught with 
certain mischief to Ireland. ‘Take first the project of the Federation 
proposed by Mr. Butt and his followers, as a compromise by which 
self-government in Ireland may be reconciled to a certain extent 
with the supremacy of Imperial dominion. We will assume—surely 
a large assumption—that the limits of the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Legislature and of the general Federal Parliament could be so 
marked out by a written instrument that they would not be inter- 
mixed or confused, or that difficulties of this kind could be removed 
through the intervention of a high court of justice, charged exclu- 
sively with this sovereign office. We will assume that it would be 
not impossible to create a system or to provide machinery by which 
the functions of the assembly at College Green could, in theory, be 
confined to Irish questions without interfering with Imperial affairs, 
and the representatives of the two nations could direct the policy of 
the Empire without invading the domain of the Irish Parliament. 
But if a Federal Constitution could be made on paper which would 
not stultify or defeat itself, we feel assured that in its actual working 
it would, in the existing condition of things, be necessarily attended 
with disastrous consequences. So long as the Irish Legislature would 
act in concert with the Federal Parliament—so long as the exeéutive 
in Dublin did not clash with the Imperial rule, the march of 
affairs might not be disturbed, and the only results of the system 
would be extreme cumbrousness and complexity, great weakness, and 
great expense in government. Bearing in mind, however, what the 
relations of England and Ireland are at present, or are likely to 
be so far as we see, these conditions of harmony could not be 
supposed to exist or to continue; and if, as might be assumed with 
certainty, the Irish Legislature and the Federal Parliament would, 
under the scheme in contemplation, be soon in a state of violent 
collision on many questions of grave importance, what could follow 
but a ruinous weakening of the Empire, and unfortunate troubles in 
both countries? In the event of conflicts of that kind—and it is 
obvious that they would be inevitable—the contending Parliaments 
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would become the representatives of irreconcilable forces; they 
would cross, neutralise, and thwart each other; and while the 
Imperial Government would be paralysed, the Federal Constitution 
would probably be destroyed, in a struggle for Irish independence on 
the one hand, and for the ascendancy of Great Britain on the other. 
The result certainly would be calamitous to the power of England; 
and it would most likely end in an appeal to force, in which Ireland 
would be overwhelmed after a period of anarchy and disorder. 

The truth is that the first requirements are wanting for making 
England and Ireland an empire under a Federal Government. 
When two or more states are morally united by condition, sympathy, 
and happy associations, or are compelled to support each other 
through apprehension of common enemies, they may ‘often, to the 
general advantage, retain a large measure of independence, and be 
to a certain extent self-governing; while, at the same time, they 
become subject for some purposes to a central authority. In these 
instances the tendency to alienation, caused by the division of the 
sovereign power and the separation of its depositaries, is neutralised 
by the strongest motives; and the distinctive institutions of each 
community may be of great value in fostering patriotism, and in 
promoting energy and self-reliance. But if two portions of a single 
empire have been sundered by a long antagonism, and by profound 
historical differences, an attempt to extend independence to them 
will increase their disunion to such an extent, that no scheme of 
partial combination can arrest serious collision and discord ; nothing 
can restrain the centrifugal forces let loose by the delegation of even 
a limited and qualified sovereignty ; and as, unhappily, England and 
Ireland stand towards each other in this relation, it may be affirmed 
that they would not continue an undivided power under a federal 
system. With respect to the alternative project of a simple dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and the restoration of the old Irish Parliament, it 
is open to even more objections. Under this scheme, the British 
Executive would, as we have seen, be almost powerless in Ireland ; 
the Irish Parliament would be supreme as regards all purely Irish 
questions, and would possess very great influence in directing the 
course of British policy ; and the Crown would be the only link 
between the Legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland, and the only 
means of making them work together. If we recollect what has ever 
been the attitude of England and Ireland to each other, and what 
would be at the present day the composition of an Irish Parliament, 
it is easy to see that such an arrangement would inevitably thwart 
the action of England as a great power at almost every point, and 
would almost completely subvert her influence throughout the range 
of Irish affairs; and, as it would be felt to be intolerable, it would 
probably end either in separation or in the reconquest and resettle- 
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ment of Ireland by the nation naturally of the greater strength. 
Nor is it any answer to this to say that the Union is comparatively 
recent, and that Ireland possessed her native legislature for ages 
without these disastrous consequences. In the first place, until 1782 
the old Irish Parliament was merely the Court of Registry of a 
dependency ; from 1782 to the Union it was kept in subjection by 
corruption ; and in this way the ascendancy of England was secured 
by influences which would be of little or no avail at the present day 
in the case of a modern Irish Parliament. In the second place, the 
power of the Crown was of real efficacy a century ago in uniting 
the Legislatures of England and Ireland, and in keeping them in the 
same line of action; but this force would obviously be useless now, 
and would not retard a single collision. Thirdly, too, and most 
important of all, the old Irish Parliament was exclusively composed 
of a colonial aristocracy of creed, associated with the British con- 
nection and depending on it for its existence, and it was thus com- 
pelled, in a great measure, to conform to the will of the mother 
country, and to follow the lead of its Government. An Irish Parlia- 
ment of the present day, it is unnecessary to say, would not be 
linked to England by any such potent tie. 

Weare convinced, therefore, that Home Rule would weaken, perhaps 
break up, the Empire ; and would lead to angry and protracted con- 
flicts, in which Ireland, as the less powerful nation, would probably suffer 
more than England. Yet even if this were not to follow, if the Legisla- 
tures of Great Britain and Ireland could, under a federal scheme or 
otherwise, be made to work together in concord—if divided Parlia- 
ments and executives did not cause separation or war, we may still 
greatly doubt whether Home Rule would not be a fatal gift to Ireland, 
whether she would not regret the day of her “liberty.” We shall 
certainly draw no invidious comparisons, historically untrue and 
morally absurd, between the Anglo-Saxon and Irish races, or echo 
the silly and offensive cry that parliamentary and free institutions 
are suitable to the first alone, and that “Irish Celts” are unfitted for 
them. Such presumptuous cant—the vulgar homage of too many 
writers to English vanity—is particularly unbecoming in the mouths 
of Englishmen ; for it is mainly the fault of England herself if Ireland 
has not had the training that would make her able to bear popular 
government, that she is too distracted by passion and faction, and too 
disunited by unhappy traditions, to be ripe for anything like real 
independence. But, taking things as they actually are, looking 
calmly at the elements of discord which stir society in Ireland to its 
depths, and estimating what would be the character of any Irish 
Parliament which could be constituted at the present day, can we 
feel assured that the right of self-government would not be disastrous 
to Ireland herself, and would not be fraught with national mis- 
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fortune? Under Home Rule the Irish House of Commons would be 
elected by the mass of the peasantry and the shcpkeepers and artisans 
of the towns; could it be expected that such an assembly would 
co-operate with the House of Lords, composed chiefly of the Irish 
proprietary ? What legislation could be reasonably looked for from 
a chamber without experience in politics, representative chiefly of 
popular impulse, in which property could have little weight, and 
the animosities of class, restrained for years, would find sudden 
and free vent, and which practically would set at nought all con- 
stitutional checks and hindrances? Can we doubt that it would 
propose and carry measures of an extreme and violent kind, destruc- 
tive of the existing arrangements which maintain the social system 
of Ireland, and creating rapid and great changes in the relations of 
the national churches and in the position of the landed classes; and, 
if so, could this probably be accomplished without a bloody revolu- 
tion? And even if the Irish Parliament did not run into these 
excesses, would not the deep sectarian feud of the country—the 
ancient strife between north and south—break out with more 
animosity than ever, when the influence of England had been with- 
drawn, and full scope had been afforded to the license of uncontrolled 
faction? I, at least, fear that history would give a melancholy 
answer to these questions; and if we add that Home Rule would 
necessarily increase the taxation of Ireland, and would exclude 
Irishmen of all ranks from participating in benefits they now enjoy as 
citizens of an Imperial State, we shall at least have shown that it 
would be a more than questionable boon under any circumstances. 

I must, therefore, record my hearty protest against this agita- 
tion and its objects. And, furthermore, I must be allowed to doubt 
whether the Home Rule movement in any shape has taken a deep 
hold on the people of Ireland, or even on a large portion of it. 
We do not deny that there is a great deal of floating ill-will against 
the Government, that the Fenian spirit is not extinct, that elements 
of disorder exist which have not yet been removed or quieted. But 
we have yet to learn that the Irish people, or any powerful section of 
Irishmen, have a settled purpose to dissolve the Union, to break 
away from the British connection, and to insist on a local Parliament ; 
and I believe that the present demand is rather a transient cry of 
discontent than the genuine expression of a national sentiment. 
I do not dwell too much on the fact that almost the whole of the 
aristocracy of Ireland have studiously held aloof from the movement, 
for unhappily—such has been their position—they have too often 
opposed measures imperatively required by their country’s interests, 
though of late years they have given proof of a great deal more of 
patriotic policy. But where is the evidence that the classes which 
embody genuine Irish opinion, and really speak with the voice of the 
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nation, have steadily resolved upon this concession in the same way 
that they had made up their minds on such questions as Catholic 
emancipation, on the overthrow of Protestant ascendancy, on vindi- 
cating the rights of the Irish tenantry? The elections of Meath, 
Westmeath, and Limerick, do not throw much light on the subject, 
for in each of these cases there were special reasons why the Home 
Rule candidates should be successful ; and we will add, that we should 
not feel convinced that the agitation was truly national, even though 
‘“‘Home Rule” should win many seats at any future general election, 
for Ireland did not really make any lasting effort to repeal the Union, 
although a great number of her representatives were pledged by 
O’Connell to try the attempt. We venture to think—although dis- 
affection to English rule does exist in Ireland, and though it would 
be more than unwise to ignore or despise the present movement—that 
Ireland, if fairly tested, would not deliberately break away from 
England; and that she would not sever her relations with the 
Empire, or with the Parliament of Great Britain, however irritable 
may be her feelings, or however violent may be the language adopted 
by those who might speak in her name. For there is reason to 
believe that recent legislation, and the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, have largely succeeded in attaching to the constitution and the 
British Legislature the most influential interests in Ireland, if not in 
gratifying Irish sentiment, and have thus really strengthened greatly 
the bond of union between the two countries, though the effects may 
not be at once apparent. The great Roman Catholic middle class of 
Ireland, relieved from an unjust ascendancy—the body of the Roman 
Catholic Irish priesthood, in the enjoyment at last of religious 
equality—and the occupiers of the soil in Ireland, secured and pro- 
tected from former wrong, would be slow, we think, to repeal the 
Union, and to commit themselves to a political revolution, even though 
they may not be quite contented, and Home Rule champions may 
claim their support. 

But though we believe that the Home Rule movement is not 
one of great and enduring force, any grievances of which it may be 
a symptom should be, if possible, redressed or palliated. It is idle 
to deny that a large amount of vague discontent exists in Ireland; 
and the present agitation finds aliment in certain ills not wholly 
beyond the reach of legislation and government, though, for the 
most part, outside their immediate sphere. It is a just cause of 
complaint that the administration of Irish affairs is too centralised ; 
that boards in London, usually composed of officials without Irish 
experience, control the public departments of Ireland; and the 
distance from Westminster makes the expense and the delay of 
conducting local measures required in Ireland extremely burden- 
some. These grounds of annoyance may secm trivial; but they 
are felt to be not a little vexatious; they have unquestionably 
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strengthened the present cry; and as their removal would not be 
difficult, they should be removed by a timely reform. As questions 
relating to Ireland, too, are often of a very different complexion 
from those concerning the rest of Great Britain, and require a 
very different treatment; and as, unfortunately, they are not seldom 
very little understood outside Ireland; it is very advisable that they 
should be dealt with in accordance with genuine Irish opinion within 
the precincts of the Imperial Parliament; and as under existing 
arrangements there is no provision that this shall take place, and 
a majority of English and Scotch members has, it has been said, more 
than once set at nought the wishes of the representatives of Ireland 
with respect to important Irish matters, it is to be desired that some 
remedy should be found for a mischief which, if continued, must 
assuredly strengthen the Home Rule movement. Without 
tampering with the Union, or rudely violating the usage of Parlia- 
ment, might it not be possible to confine the consideration of Irish 
questions, in a greater degree than is now the case, to Irish members 
of the two Houses; so that, though the whole Legislature should 
retain a general directing and controlling power, the details of these 
measures should be left to those more immediately connected with 
them? Mr. Pim, one of the members for Dublin, has made sugges- 
tions upon this subject which appear to deserve attention, and 
to be wise and sound in principle. ‘The question for solution,” 
he says, “is, How can the legislation of the Imperial Parliament 
be made to represent the wishes and provide for the requirements 
of the people of Ireland. The remedy I have to propose is, that for 
the future, no Act of Parliament shall be passed for Ireland alone, 
unless with the consent of the majority of the Irish members of the 
House of Commons, and that the forms of the House shall be so 
altered as to afford the means of ascertaining this to be the case, so 
that all Irishmen may know that all the legislation respecting Ireland 
is the work of the Irish members. The change in the forms of the 
House of Commons which is required in order to accomplish this 
object, is simple. It has been suggested by Sir Erskine May that 
the House should revert to the old custom of grand committees, and 
that to facilitate the dispatch of business, bills, after being read a 
second time, should be considered in detail by one of these grand 
committees, instead of by a committee of the whole House. To adopt 
this plan, and submit the bills which relate solely to Ireland toa 
grand committee consisting of the hundred and five Irish members, is 
all that would be necessary. . . . Thus the principle of any new law 
would receive the approval of the majority of the whole House, while 
no legislation would take place for Ireland alone which did not 
receive the support of the majority of Irish members.” 

By some change of this description, the opinion of Ireland would 
have a more powerful action on Irish legislation and administration 
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than it has at present; Ireland would enjoy something like self- 
government, subject to the influence of the Imperial Parliament, and 
a plausible argument for Home Rule would be, in a great degree, 
refuted. Any expedient, however, such as this, would not satisfy 
Irish agitators; and, in the interest of the whole Empire, the Union 
must, we think, be maintained, and the Imperial Legislature have 
a decisive voice in regulating and directing Irish policy. But if 
Irish discontent is not to increase, and to become more formidable 
than it is, this control should be limited to what is essential to 
preserving the integrity of the State; and no effort should be spared 
to make the Irish measures of the Imperial Parliament, and the 
conduct of the Government in Ireland, fall in with Irish aspirations 
and sympathies. Attempts must be given up for ever to bind Irish- 
men to institutions which they generally dislike, whatever the cause ; 
to run counter to the national feelings and traditions of Ireland, 
however strange they may seem to English or Scottish legislators ; 
and, above all, to mould Ireland on a type alien to her own tendencies, 
under the shallow pretence of improving her people, or assimilating 
them to a British pattern; and the policy enunciated by Mr. Glad- 
stone—“rule Ireland according to Irish ideas’”—should be boldly 
and steadily carried out, as far as is compatible with the security of 
the United Kingdom. The views of a majority of the representatives 
of Ireland, on Irish questions which do not involve the rest of 
Great Britain, ought to be accepted in our judgment as conclusive 
in any given instance; and the irritating system—so characteristic 
of unjust and unwise domination—of making legislation for Ireland 
express the notions, the principles, or the prejudices of persons 
often ignorant of her wants, and often divided from her in sympathy, 
ought to be sincerely condemned and abandoned. Whether Parlia- 
ment will adhere to this rule, will be probably seen in the coming 
session with reference to a most important matter, on which Irish- 
men feel deeply—the university and primary education of the 
country ; and its attitude may have a decisive influence in strengthen- 
ing or weakening the Home Rule movement. If the Legislature and 
the Government respect the convictions of the great body of Irish- 
men on this subject, ascertained through the representatives of 
Ireland; if they frame their scheme in accordance with the real 
wishes and tastes of the nation, they will not only have acted rightly, 
but have done something to baffle an agitation to be regretted by 
good citizens; but if they defer to anti-Irish feelings, if they resolve 
to make their measures conform to English and Scotch theories, they 
will have assuredly quickened the impulse towards self-government 
and independence in Ireland. 

The English and Scotch, unconsciously to themselves perhaps, 
think of the Irish as of inferior beings, talk of them in a 
patronising way, and despise and denounce what is most dear to the 
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hearts of a sensitive people; and, in the expression of their public 
opinion, a tone of assumption towards Ireland, of self-assertion, of 
Pharisaical gratulation that others are not as Irishmen are, is con- 
tinually apparent, and produces no little alienation and bitterness. 
This antagonism between the two countries—the natural result of 
long ages of mis-government, misfortune, and wrong, and felt all 
the more in the present generation, when education has made Irish- 
men more self-respecting than they were formerly—cannot be 
removed in a few years; and it will disappear only when a complete 
change shall have taken place in the spirit and feelings of the British 
and Irish race to each other. That consummation would, no doubt, 
be aided by a generous and just policy to Ireland ; it would, certainly, 
be accelerated were writers of genius to appear, who would attract 
to Ireland the sympathy of Englishman, and would do for her what 
Burns and Scott accomplished for Scotland sixty years ago; but it 
must be a slow and gradual process. Among the lesser means in the 
power of statesmanship to attain this end, none probably would be 
more efficacious than the continual presence of royalty in Ireland, 
and a steady effort on the part of the Royal Family to win the hearts 
of the Irish people. An example like this would go a long way to 
cause Ireland to be regarded with less superciliousness and neglect ; 
to mitigate Irish jealousies and antipathies, and to evoke something 
like a loyal spirit; to make the Crown, in O’Connell’s phrase, a 
golden link between the two countries; to dissipate the irritation 
and the sense of di: tent too prevalent in Ireland at present. It 
is, indeed, melancho | when we consider the genius and temper of 
the Irish race, ana know what have been historically the results of 
the appearance, on different occasions, of the sovereign in that part 
of the Empire, to reflect that such an obvious experiment has never 
yet been really tried; and that it has not must be pronounced the 
one mistake of a reign notable in other respects for its high excel- 
lence. But if royalty is to visit Ireland, it must do so, not in a 
casual way—not by fits and starts, and as though a visit was a mark 
of condescension; it must take up its abode in the island; it must 
show esteem and respect for the nation; it must identify itself with 
popular sympathies; it must prove that it is not a kind of foreign 
influence. 

But whatever may be the future of Ireland, one thing is certain, 
that the only chance of causing her discontent to cease, is to carry 
out, in its full completeness, the policy of kindness and essential 
justice inaugurated by the present administration. Nothing could 
be more opposed to the real interests of the three kingdoms, than the 
adoption of a contrary course under the impulse of impatience or 
anger, than the substitution of general measures of coercion, repression, 
and what is called “vigour,” for the system lately sanctioned by 
Parliament. Wurm O’Connor Morris. 
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CHAUMETTE AND THE FIRST COMMUNE OF PARIS OF 
1793. 


“ Tue historians of the Revolution, if there be any who deserve that 
name,” we are told by Reederer, “ have attributed each of its move- 
ments to the oratory of the Assembly. This is a strange misconception. 
There sprang up throughout France a multitude of men of a strong 
and rough eloquence, men who had learnt far better than the speakers 
of the Assembly the secret of persuasion, who entered far more deeply 
into the passions, thoughts, and prejudices, into the real or supposed 
interests, of the lowest classes of the people.” Chaumette was one of 
these men. 

In truth, what ’92 and ’93 show us is not anarchy, but a fierce and 
universal determination to make the Revolution triumph over re- 
action ; and, at the same time, a powerful organisation at the service 
of this popular will. Twenty-six thousand clubs, spread over the 
whole of France, and sustained by a million of national guards, and 
above them the Commune of Paris, binding together and vivifying 
the whole mass, formed a revolutionary force such as history can 
show us in no other instance. At first sporadic and unlegalised, 
this power acquired an official position on the 10th of August at the 
Hotel de Ville; and during nearly two years it hurried along the 
Convention and France in its headlong career. It had its chiefs— 
first Desmoulins in the Palais Royal, in 89; Danton in the Cordeliers; 
afterwards Hébert, Chaumette, and Clootz, who finally became its true 
representatives. It was the latter, whatever men may say, who gave 
to the Revolution its creed. They formulated its belief—Atheism. 
They connected it with its natural leaders, Diderot, D’Holbach, and 
Voltaire, that singular Deist, who denied the immortality of the 
soul; they attached it to the Encyclopédie and Condorcet, whom his 
Girondist surroundings, alas! drove to flight, and then to suicide. 
He, indeed, would have met the guillotine in any case, if not as a 
Girondist, at least as an Atheist. No; the Revolution did not devour 
its own children, nor did any party in it play the part of Saturn. 
The Revolution perished simply under the persecuting Gospel of the 
Supreme Being, which Rousseau expounded, and which found its 
mouthpiece in Robespierre. 


I. 


Pierre Gaspard Chaumette, procureur of the Commune, was born 
at Nevers on the 24th of May, 1763. His father was a shoemaker. 
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I may here notice the error into which many writers have fallen, in 
maintaining that the Revolution of ’89 was solely the revolt and the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie ; that the people counted for nothing in it. 
The facts are not so simple as this. The ignorant, superstitious, 
and cruel class of which at the present day the bourgeoisie of 
France is composed, had not as yet any existence; whilst, on the 
other hand, the people, properly so called, took a principal part in 
the action, and decided the victory. Not only was it the people who 
rose in a mass at the voice of the Dantons, the Marats, the Desmoulins, 
but several of the leaders came from their ranks, were members of 
the people themselves, though this was far from being an indispensable 
condition of success or of devotion to the cause. The people, even 
whilst they are imperfectly educated, have in their favour their 
admirable instinct ; but until the new order they require to be guided 
by men having at their service something more—knowledge. 

Sprung from the proletariat, Chaumette was in a position to have 
a keen sense of the sorrows and miseries of the men of his class. 
On the other hand, his father having dreamt of making him an 
ecclesiastic, subjected himself to the sacrifices necessary in order to 
give him a suitable education. Perhaps, even, the child being intel- 
ligent, the priests of the district-took charge of him at a small cost, 
as is often done to this very day in France. The father of a poor 
family—a workman or a peasant—allows hischild to be taken from him 
by the director of a seminary, where he is supported and educated at 
the expense of the congregation, to be made one day a functionary, 
or, if he have the stuff in him, a dignitary even, of the Church. It 
is simply one kind of market of which there are so many. 

This bargain was not at all to the taste of the young Chaumette. 
When the critical moment came, he showed in decided terms his 
invincible repugnance for the career which the paternal care had 
provided for him. Hence a quarrel; and, as happens often in our 
day, he was flung on his own resources. He has told us himself 
the story of these early difficulties. 

‘* My first employment,” says he,' ‘‘ was that of cabin-boy. It is true it was 
under the tyranny of priests and monks that I carried on my studies (alas! they 
are still the teachers of youth), and by them I was forced to separate myself so 
long from my father’s home. I then became steersman. On my return in 
1784, I studied botany at Moulins, where I retain dear friends. The following 
year I went to Marseilles, with the intention of embarking for Egypt, still mad 
after the study of nature and the monuments of antiquity. 

‘*T did not succeed in getting a passage, and I returned to my native place, 
full of my plants and my books. There I spent all the time preceding 


the Revolution, only leaving it to make occasional journeys from Moulins to 
Paris, from Paris to the shores of the ocean, dreaming of happiness, sighing for 


liberty.” 
It was, therefore, the Revolution which finally fixed him in Paris, 


(1) Chaumette, Procureur de la Commune, & ses Concitoyens. (Monitewr, 25 Mai, 
1793.) 
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far from finding him already there, as some of his biographers have 
told us, though the matter is of little importance. With that honour- 
able ambition so natural to a man of feeling and intellect, Chaumette 
threw himself headlong into the movement. In 1790, on the death 


‘of Loustalot, he became editor of the Révolutions de.Paris, at the 


same time that he regularly attended his section. What were the 
sections? How was the Commune of Paris formed? Such are the 
questions we must answer to get a full understanding of the Revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August, which, at the same time, bore Danton to 
the ministry and Chaumette to the head of the municipality. 

We have no need here to enter into the origin of the word Com- 
mune. The Commune Concilium of the Bretons, of which Cesar 
speaks; the Communes of France (communiones) in the Middle Ages ; 
the Commons of England—are all words which express in a general 
manner the same idea; that is, a body of citizens managing their 
own affairs, most frequently in the presence of an authority (king or 
seigneur) which receives respect in spite of its tendency to encroach. 
It has not been sufficiently noticed that at the meeting of the States- 
General in 1789 the Tiers-Etat held its first sittings under the name 
of Assemblée des Communes (House of Commons). The city of 
Paris, a royal fief, never possessed any of those charters, which con- 
verted several cities of France into real republics. On several occa- 
sions, no doubt, at critical moments, Paris had taken in hand the 
direction of affairs. The Parisians at the time of Etienne Marcel, of 
the League, or of the Fronde, are the predecessors of the victors of 
the Bastille. But these moments of importance, passing as they 
were, had not even left a tradition behind them. At the opening of 
the Revolution, the Prévét des Marchands, a sort of Lord Mayor, 
was nothing more than an ordinary official, entirely dependent on 
the will of the king. 

On Tuesday, the 21st of April, 1789, a date for ever memorable, 
the citizens composing the Tiers-Etat of the city of Paris assembled 
to designate those of their number who, under the name of electors, 
were to name directly deputies to the States-General. It was a 
double process of election. The city had been divided for the purpose 
into sixty quarters or districts. ‘In order to take part in the meet- 
ing of any district, it was necessary to show a title to hold some 
office, to have a degree in some faculty, a post in the public service, 
a title to exercise a privileged trade, and lastly a payment of capi- 
tation tax amounting to six livres (5s.).”* These were qualifications 
fairly large for the time, and which énabled 25,000 persons to take 
part in the election of the Tiers-Etat. They were called active citi- 
zens, in opposition to the passive citizens, who were without the suf- 
frage. The electors, about three hundred in number, who were 


° 
(1) “ Lettre du Roi du Treize Avril, 1789,” article xiii. 
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chosen by the primary assemblies, met at the Archevéché, and on the 
conclusion of the election they decided that in order to watch their 
deputies they would continue to meet. 

It was in ‘one of these meetings that the Abbé Fauchet proposed 
to them to form themselves under the title of Provisional Repre- 
sentatives of the Commune of Paris.’ In the electoral meeting 
of the clergy Fauchet had already insisted on the necessity for this 
organisation of the inhabitants in the commune—a fact which is 
usually omitted in histories of the Revolution. It was on the night 
of the 12th and 13th of July, 1789, that the electors, emboldened by 
the attitude of the people of Paris, formally installed themselves in 
the Hotel de Ville. On the 13th they admitted to their body the 
Prévét des Marchands, De Flesselles, and some councillors ; thus the 
first municipality took its rise. On the 30th of July, 1789, its 
members, partly renewed or re-commissioned by the votes of the 
primary assemblies, officially declared themselves the representatives 
of the Commune of Paris. 

But the spirit of reaction was not long in making good its footing 
in this first Commune, as appears from the name of its first mayor— 
Bailly, and the commander of the National Guard—Lafayette. In 
the alarm of the days of the 5th and 6th October, it formed within 
itself a Committee of Surveillance, charged with the duty of punish- 
ing all attempts at sedition or violence.. On the 21st of April, 1790, 
it asked for, and immediately obtained from the Assembly, a decree 
establishing ‘martial law. In case of an illegal meeting, the autho- 
rities, after displaying the red flag, and three times summoning the 
people to disperse, were to have the right to give orders to fire. 
Four months had scarcely elapsed when the first application of this 
law of blood was made at Nancy, where the soldiers of Bouillé 
pitilessly massacred the Swiss, who, after a momentary rebellion, had 
already returned to their allegiance.? M. Thiers, although he is 
considered favourable to the Revolution, merely mentions it as a 
victory at which the King and the Assembly were delighted. 

Meanwhile the Assembly had determined the position of the 
Commune at the same time as the new divisions of France. Eighty- 
three departments were substituted for the ancient organisation of 
the provinces. The expression Commune, long used uncertainly, 
had at length been fixed in the sense which it retains at the present 
day. The department was divided into districts (arrondissements), 
and these latter were divided into cantons. The cantons were 
formed by the agglomeration of the communes, which were the 
last administrative subdivisions, and were presided over by a mayor 
and a municipal council having some analogy to the parishes of 
England. It had been long a subject of dispute whether Paris 

(1) Chamfort, ‘‘ Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution.” 
(2) Carlyle, vol. ii. book 2. Nancy. 
VOL, XI. N.S. D 
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should not be made a department of itself. From an ill-judged 
desire for symmetry and uniformity, it was decided to annex to it 
some surrounding villages, in order to form what was then called 
the department of Paris (now the department of the Seine). This 
department then, like the others, was to have its directory of the 
department—a piece of useless raachinery which soon, under the 
pressure of opinion, was transformed into a simple financial admi- 
nistration. But Paris, with the designation of Commune, had also its 
general or municipal council; the law of the 21st of May, 1790, 
decided its final shape. After this decree the Commune of Paris was 
divided into forty-eight sections, substituted for the sixty districts. 
A mayor, sixteen administrators, and thirty-two members, composed 
the municipality of Paris, and these, together with ninety-six 
notables, who were also elected by the sections, constituted the 
general council of the Commune of Paris. 

The abolition of the districts was a terrible blow for the patriots. 
“O my friends of the Cordeliers!” cried Camille Desmoulins, “ fare- 
well to our sittings and our tribune, which has so often resounded 
with the eloquence of a host of illustrious orators. In thy place 
there will be nothing but a large urn—a pitcher—where the citizens 
who have never before seen each other will come to deposit their 
votes and serve out three-coloured scarfs to the most dexterous 
intriguer.” ‘ Perish,” say the aristocrats, “the very name of dis- 
trict !—a formidable name, which would recall to the Parisians their 
glory, the taking of the Bastille, and the expedition to Versailles— 
we must call them sections.” True! Desmoulins, be of good heart ; 
these young sections will soon win for themselves a new and more 
real glory, which will continue to grow until the guillotine of 
Germinal, sharpened by none other than yourself, silences for half a 
century the voice of the people of Paris. In this city, now half in 
ruins, but so great still because of its memories, there is one quarter 
distinguished above the others for intelligence, the source of all that 
is generous and impassioned in the Revolution. This is the youths’ 
quarter, which bears the name of the Pays Latin. It was there that 
scholars formerly thronged to hang upon the lips of such men as 
Abelard and William of Champeaux. There rises the old Sorbonne, 
and close to it the deserted lecture-room of the ancient Faculty of 
Medicine, on one side of that Rue du Fouarre where the students, 
stretched upon bundles of straw, exercised each other in disputes 
upon the text of the philosophers and the commentaries of Thomas 
Aquinas. It was these discussions which drew from the irritable 
Petrarch, tired, says he, of this disputatious life, and of this strect 
full of wrangling and loud talking, the phrase “Contentiosa Lutetia 
et fragosus straminum vicus.”* Not far from there, upon the western 

(1) Petrarch, “ Apologia cont. Gall.” 
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side of the hill, might also have been seen the vast Convent of the 
Cordeliers or Order of Franciscans, occupying all the space where 
now stand the Clinical Hospital and the dissecting rooms of the 
School of Medicine. 

In this hall, in 1789, was held the primary electoral assembly of 
the quarter, thenceforth called the “district of the Cordeliers.” 
Danton lived near, and so did Chaumette, who was lodged in the 
Rue Mazarine, near the palace which has since received the name 
of the Institute. He was there known as a medical student, which 
which we learn from his signature, preserved upon the original copy 
of the famous petition of the Champs de Mars. Doubtless his inten- 
tion was, in his spare time, to devote himself to those favourite 
studies of natural history and botany which he so much loved. But 
the epoch was not one for flowers and pure science. It was the 
study of human nature that he would have to pursue in all its terrible 
fluctuations. From the very first the young student did not miss 
one of the meetings of his district. To those meetings came also 
Camille Desmoulins, Momoro, Fabre d’Eglantine—in fact, all the 
flower of the Revolution. Alas!-how many of them will retain to 
the end, until the fatal cart, a conscience void of offence, and a heart 
free from remorse ? Chaumette, at any rate, will be of that number. 

The Cordeliers are eager for the contest. They are the Left of the 
Jacobins, says Carlyle. They are something better than that; they 
are their antagonists. They are, before the Commune of the 10th of 
August, the true opponents of Robespierre—they will be his victims. 
It is they who first, by the great voice of Danton, contend against 
the middle-class oligarchy installed in the Hétel de Ville under the 
name of the Commune—a name which it debases and compromises. 
The district disappears, becomes the Section du Thédtre Frangais, and 
finds an official existence elsewhere. The club remains, under the 
title of the “Society of the Friends of the Rights of Man and of the 
Constitution.” They are, in fact, still the Cordeliers; they continue 
to sit in the hall which had formerly been used as a schoolroom for 
the young friars.' Those monastic walls, however, had witnessed 
many strange scenes. The Cordeliers had borne a marked reputa- 
tion ; no monks had been merrier or more disputatious than they. Twice, 
at least, in the fourteenth century they had picked quarrels among 
themselves, which had ended in blows, the friars beating and even 
killing each other with their missals and lecterns. In 1401 it was 
necessary to send a troop of soldiers against them, and the two 
parties, uniting against the common enemy, were not taken by 
assault until they had killed and wounded several soldiers. 


(1) Not in the church, nor yet in the refectory, which is still standing, and which 


serves at the present time as the Musée Dupuytren. M. Victor Cousin mistakes it for 
the chapel. 
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At length the order being suppressed, together with all the others, 
the Hétel de Ville bethought itself of a plan which often succeeds, 
and of which the Empire knew the secret. In May, 1791, the 
municipality caused seals to be placed upon the hall of the Cordeliers, 
which was declared national property. Then their agents went all 
about in the quarter, threatening the most terrible consequences to 
the owners of houses who should be so seditious as to let their 
property to the instigators of anarchy. However, the club was able 
to establish itself in the Rue Dauphine, in a room which was called 
the Salle du Musée. It was there, soon after the flight of Louis XVI. 
to Varennes, that its members drew up an address to the National 
Assembly for the abolition of royalty. 

What came of it is well known. The Constituent Assembly, 
governed by the conservative majority, declared, in defiance of all 
justice and good faith, that the King, notwithstanding his flight, 
was not guilty, and had not violated the constitution. Thus this 
prince, who had gone away in order, as he himself confessed, to 
escape from the tyranny exercised over his person, and manifestly 
with the purpose of strengthening, by his presence, the coalition 
about to be formed against France—this prince was declared innocent 
by the Assembly. Throughout Paris the indignation was extreme. 
A meeting of the Cordeliers (not of the Jacobins, as M. Thiers wishes 
it to be understood) took place on the very same evening, and was 
characterised by enthusiasm and dignity. A resolution was passed, 
as we learn from Chaumette himself, to give notice to the munici- 
pality that a meeting would be held on the following day for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures to the petition for dethronement. 
The acknowledgment of receipt of this by the Hétel de Ville is still 
in existence, signed Desmousseaux, 16th July, 1791.1 The gathering 
was, therefore, a perfectly legal one—a fact on which no historian has 
insisted. The authors of the parliamentary history do not mention 
it until in a subsequent volume in connection with the trial of Bailly. 

On the next day, the 17th of July, the population flock to the 
Champ de Mars. The “altar of the country” stood in the middle. 
A petition, very respectfully worded, was immediately drawn up, and. 
eagerly signed. By ill-luck, two individuals were discovered under 
the altar of the country : they were taken for spies, dragged away, and 
after being carried some distance, were butchered at Gros-Caillou. 

Let us hear what Chaumette—who, at any rate, was on this spot 
so soon after deluged with blood—has to say about it, when giving 
an account of this ill-starred day in the “ Revolutions of Paris.” 
“ Ah, doubtless,” exclaims he, “the perpetrators of this horrible 
scene are infamous ruffians; monsters deserving of death! But let 
us be careful not to confound them with the people. The true people 


(1) Procés de Bailly : Bulletin du Tribunal Révolutionnaire et Hist. Parl., 1793. 
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is not ferocious; it is slow to shed blood, and only sheds that of 
tyrants.” ' This is the genuine and honest language of the ardent 
and sincere revolutionist, who takes good care not to confound the 
exercise of true power with the excesses of fury and despair excited 
by broken faith or ill-usage. 

We must here quote the narrative of Mr. Carlyle, so graphic in 
its strange power :— 

“Enough ; towards half-past seven in the evening the mere natural 
eye can behold this thing: Sieur Motier (Lafayette) with municipals 
in scarf wending resolutely to the Champs de Mars. Mayor Bailly, 
with elongated visage, bearing, as in sad duty bound, the Drapeau 
Rouge. Howls of angry derisions rise in treble and bass from a 
hundred thousand throats at the sight of martial law; which, never- 
theless, waving its red sanguinary flag, advances there from the 
Gros-Caillou entrance—advances drumming and waving towards the 
altar of Fatherland.” ? 

The crowd remained motionless, relying upon its legal right, and 
not imagining the possibility of such a massacre as followed. There 
is one detail which Carlyle does not give, which is this: The first dis- 
charge having been fired, a citizen cried out, ‘ Let us not stir! They 
must come here and proclaim martial law! They are firing blank car- 
tridges!”’*? What innocent confidence in the word of those men of peace 
and conciliation—the wise Lafayette and the gentle Bailly! And 
“ volley-fire of Patrollotism, levelled muskets, roll of volley on volley, 
and the Federation Field is wetted with French blood,’—with the 
blood, alas! of women and children. And yet the meeting had been 
announced to the mayor; still more, martial law had not been pro- 
claimed at the place where it was put in force, but only at the Hotel 
de Ville ; this, however, does not prevent M. Thiers from putting in 
print that “the employment of force, whatever may be said about it, 
was just.” It is true that his narrative abounds with errors and 
inaccuracies, of which the crowning one is the statement, thrown in 
negligently in a note, that this scene occurred on the 27th (instead of 
the 17th) of July, 1791. And yet it is his title of historian which 
has made him a statesman ! 

Eighty years later, the bloody scene of the Champs de Mars was 
renewed in the square of the Hétel de Ville. On the 22nd of 
January, 1871, as on the 17th of July, 1791, a compact crowd, 
composed of citizens (mostly unarmed), and of women and children, 
assembled to demand the dismissal of the cowardly Government, 
which was about to sell Paris by a shameful and premature armistice. 
All of a sudden, without warning, without summons to disperse, 


(i) “ Révolutions de Paris,” No. 106. 
(2) ‘French Revolution,” vol. ii. book 4, cap. 9. 
(3) Chaumette, in ‘ Révolutions de Paris,” doc. cit. 
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precisely as at the Champs de Mars, a horrible discharge of fire- 
arms was heard, and death and terror sown broadcast among the 
inoffensive crowd. I was myself an eye-witness of this; and, like 
Chaumette in the former case, I saw flowing around me the blood of 
French people, shed by the hands of Frenchmen. I saw women and 
old men trodden under foot; I heard them uttering the most heart- 
rending cries —husbands calling on their wives, wives on their 
husbands, parents on their children. Whatever may be thought of 
it, impartial history will say that Gustave Chaudey, who commanded 
at the Hétel de Ville, was the Bailly of this new Champs de Mars. 

The space allowed us, and the very nature of this article compels 
us to pass rapidly on. These terrible events, for a moment, struck 
the patriots with horror ; but the movement was not of a nature to 
be so easily mastered. In the following November, Lafayette utterly 
failed in his struggle with Pétion, who had been appointed Mayor 
of Paris. As for Bailly, his part was played out. Manuel was 
appointed procurator to the Commune, with Danton as deputy. 
Roederer was made procurator to the department. In July, 1792, 
we again find the name of Chaumette at the foot of a declaration of 
his section, calling upon all the inhabitants of the said section to 
exercise the rights of citizens, without distinction of active and 
passive citizens.' This was the first appeal to universal suffrage, 
modified, however, by the election being one of two stages. Chau- 
mette’s signature will be found between those of Momoro and Danton. 
Camille Desmoulins was not long in forgetting that Chaumette was 
also an old Cordelier. 

We will give an account another time of the insurrection of the 
10th of August, the details of which are, as yet, but little known,” 
and which was entirely directed by the sections. Chaumette was one 
of the commissaries of his section. It was these sections which, 
chosen by the population of Paris, established themselves during the 
night of the 9th and 10th of August in the Hétel de Ville, in the 
place of the former Council-General, assimilated with themselves 
the municipal authorities, the mayor Pétion, and the procurator 
Manuel, and from there directed that revolution which swept away the 
throne. The insurrection of the 10th of August was directed 
against the Assembly—which, to a great extent was reactionary— 
not less than against the monarchy. Therefore the new Commune, 
thus constituted, took good care not to fail in the execution of its 
task. Measures were taken providing for arrests, release of prisoners, 
suspension of passports, suppression of Royalist newspapers. The 
Commune looked after everything, acting as a social and sovereign 
power. What was the exact part it took in the September massacres, 


(1) “ Revolutions de Paris,” 28th July, 1792. 
(2) See the “ Dix-Aoitit’’ in the “ Encyclopédie Générale,” Paris, 1870. 
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we cannot at the present day precisely ascertain. Chaumette, how-- 
ever, it is clear, had no share in them, he being absent from Paris 
at the time when they took place." He had presided over the Council 
of the new Commune on that very evening of the 10th of August. 
The municipal authorities were not organised until the December 
following (1792). A man of the name of Chambon, a Girondin, 
was nominated as mayor (replaced by Pache in February, 1793). 
Chaumette was elected procurator of the Commune by five thousand 
votes out of seven thousand. Hébert and Real were his deputies; 
Luillier became procurator-syndic of the department. 

It was again, as is well known, this glorious Commune of the 10th 
of August, which directed against the Right of the Convention the 
insurrection of the 3lst of May, 1793. On that day, once more, 
Paris and its Commune saved France and the Revolution, which were 
being drawn to their ruin through the vacillation, the inaction, and 
the political incapacity of the Girondins. From that time the field 
was clear, and it seemed that the republic would thenceforth be able 
to advance in the path of regeneration and safety, cleared of the 
obstacles accumulated by intrigues and factions. 

I. 

One man had decided otherwise. It has been, and still is, the 
misfortune of France to become enamoured of any character which 
knows how to bring itself down to the level of public opinion ; and 
to place itself on an equality with the passions and prejudices of the 
mass. Speak not to this people of a Clootz or a Chaumette, who 
preach to them the maxims of science; or of a Hébert, who puts 
them within the reach of all. If they listen to them for a moment, 
it is only when taken unawares, and they quickly return to the first 
charlatan who dances before their eyes the gewgaws and playthings 
of their childhood. “Sound philosophy,” Voltaire wrote to Diderot, 
“is gaining ground everywhere, from Archangel to Cadiz; but our 
enemies have always on their side the dew of heaven, the fat of the 
earth, the mitre, the strong-box, the sword, and the canaille.’ This 
profound sentence of the philosopher of Ferney never received a 
more striking illustration than under the Convention. And what is 
most disheartening is, that the man who took upon himself the task 
of ruining philosophy and the Revolution, is still considered as one 
of their own by certain republicans, instead of being once and for 
ever spurned into the ranks of that bourgeoisie of which he was 
in reality the ideal and the model. In saying this we mean 
Robespierre. 

M. Louis Blanc, who is possessed by an unfortunate passion for 
“this sterile and ferocious idol,” can find nothing better to say in 


(1) ‘* Adresse & mes Concitoyens,”’ Joc. sit. 
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order to justify his hero than that if he had lived in the present day 
he would have been a pantheist. “But the Revolution,” he adds, 
“‘ was not socialistic, except in its aspirations; how, then, could it be 
pantheistic?” According to this writer, atheism is synonymous 
with anarchy and individualism, theism with solidarity and socialism. 
But in this, as in the other judgments of M. Louis Blane upon the 
Encyclopzdists, we see nothing but the result of a preconceived 
opinion, and, therefore, we fear, of a complete ignorance of the true 
spirit of the eighteenth century. Hamel, another apologist for “the 
Incorruptible,” gets red in the face with anger against the Proud- 
honions, who also have been so bold as to make small account of 
Robespierre. M. Hamel is too exclusive ; he should have included 
in his malediction all the advanced Revolutionists (the only ones 
worthy of the name) who have inscribed upon their banner Science 
as the basis of social reforms. 

In reality the movement of the eighteenth century was of a two- 
fold character. That is no new thing. Ever since the world has 
reasoned at all, some have marched in the front with Aristotle and 
Democritus; others have lagged in the rear with Plato. Voltaire, 
whose theism has been recently reduced to its true value, forms 
in this the antithesis of Rousseau. The latter, not content with his 
“Vicaire Savoyard,” that apology for hypocrisy, has inserted in his 
“Contrat Social” this precious declaration. Speaking of the insti- 
tution of a civil religion—indispensable according to him, to the 
State—and the creed of which should at least comprise the existence 
of the Deity, the life to come, the happiness of the just, &c., “ But 
if any one,” says he, “after having publicly recognised these same 
dogmas should live as if he did not believe them, let him be punished 
with death.” Robespierre had thoroughly learned that doctrine. 
The Girondins, it is well known, held to the traditions of the En- 
cyclopedia, but with them those traditions remained in the con- 
dition of a sentiment, contradictory in its nature, and without any 
bearing upon public life. Brissot, having reproached Robespierre 
one day with calumniating Condorcet, “I might observe,” replied 
Robespierre, “that the Revolution has made little of many of the 
great men of the old régime; that, if the Academicians and the 
Geometricians whom M. Brissot proposes to us for models, fought 
against and ridiculed the priests, they none the less fawned on the 
great, and worshipped the kings from whom they derived so much 
advantage. And who does not know with what acrimony they per- 
secuted virtue and the genius of liberty in the person of that Jean- 
Jacques, whose sacred image I see here? That true philosopher who 
alone, in my opinion, among all the celebrated men of that time, 
deserves the public honours which have been prostituted to public 
charlatans and miserable heroes.” 


(1) “Séance des Jacobins,” May, 1792. 
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What sublime scorn! academicians and geometricians! Voltaire, 
Condorcet, and the others of that stamp, doubtless shrink into 
nothingness before him—the sombre pupil of Jean Jacques! Ah, the 
“saints” and the “incorruptibles!” who shall say what tears and 
blood these traffickers in austerity and virtue have cost to humanity. 

The Commune of Paris was the power in which the true spirit of 
the Revolution, that of the Encyclopédie, took visible form. Chaumette 
was the soul of that great movement. ‘Trained in the vigorous dis- 
cussions of the Cordeliers, strengthened by his work, in conjunction 
with Sylvain Maréchal, Momoro, &c., upon the “Révolutions de Paris,” 
he was but twenty-nine years of age when the popular suffrage raised 
him to the first magistracy of Paris; the Procurator of the Commune 
having as much prestige and more authority than the Mayor. While 
the Convention is occupied with the foreign question, and still more 
with its own internal dissensions, the Commune, under the influence 
of Chaumette, is every day decreeing measures which rise to the 
level of the finest inspirations of the philanthropy of the eighteenth 
century. Surely the shades of Voltaire, Diderot, and d’Holbach 
ought to rejoice in seeing so soon realised the longings of their 
tender and generous hearts. Thanks to the Commune ; the patients 
in the hospitals were henceforth to have each a bed to himself (they 
had been put, as many as six in a bed, together). Children under- 
going punishment were to be separated from the other prisoners. 
Women of bad character, and indecent representations of all kinds, 
were excluded from public thoroughfares. Then these men, who 
have been treated as barbarians and Vandals, showed to the world, that, 
in direct opposition to the apostle of savage life, they regarded the 
arts and sciences as contributing to the happiness and the improve- 
ment of humanity. The Commune had a guard placed at the 
Museum of the Louvre ; decreed the formation of a public library ; 
ordered the closing of the Théatre de la Montansier, the performance 
at which might have set fire to the National Library opposite. Chau- 
mette, with Hebert, took under his own personal supervision the 
opera house. A resolution was come to on the 17th of September, 
1793, to the effect that the Commune would encourage the opera, 
which ought to acquire new lustre and prosperity from the resolu- 
tion. It is Chaumette again who gets a decree for the formation of 
the Conservatoire de Musique, where the aged Gossec is to compose 
music for the new hymns to liberty and reason. All these were 
measures carried into execution by the Convention, whilst the 
origination of them was due to the Commune of Paris. 

The Commune, moreover, in its struggle with theism has, like the 
Convention, its club, the Cordeliers, and its journals, especially the 
Pére Duchéne and the Reévolutions de Paris. It is possible that 
neither Robespierre nor the Convention were Socialists—indeed we 
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may safely say that such was the fact. On the contrary, the Com- 
mune and its journals were. What else was that agrarian law 
proposed by Momoro and seconded by Chaumette for the distribution 
of the lands of the clergy? “I see,” cried Hébert, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, “I see the Republic such as it will be. The sanseulottes 
form but one great family; they no longer know of anything 
but a sacred equality. Abilities and virtues are rewarded ; old age 
is honoured; one no longer sees any insolent rich, but then 
poverty also has disappeared. The weak are protected; the 
infirm assisted and served by their brethren; there is no more 
hatred; there are no more law-suits; all citizens respect the 
laws ; there is no longer any worship but the worship of Reason.” 
We find Socialism, moreover, elsewhere than in the solution of the 
economical problem—that rock upon which so many modern 
reformers have grounded. All the agrarian laws in the world are 
of no use so long as ignorance remains to bring men again speedily 
under the yoke of the cleverest.' The greatest misfortune of man,” 
says Hébert, “is ignorance. It is that which has begotten all the 
evils that afflict us. Despotism is its work and its masterpiece.” 
Are these the words of a man without shame—the maxims of a 
scandalous debauchee? Might not one suppose one was listening to 
D’Holbach exclaiming at the outset of his magnificent book, “Man 
is only unfortunate because he disregards Nature.”? 

All these labours are only steps towards the supreme end. By an 
intuition of genius, Chaumette perceived that the Revolution could 
not be established upon the simple negation of the past. At his 
instance, the Commune resolves that the 20th Brumaire of the 
year 2 (10th of November, 1793) shall be observed as a festival in 
honour of Reason. We have not time to describe that ceremony, in 
which we find nothing to condemn, except its preposterous simplicity. 
“ Legislators!” exclaimed Chaumette, at the bar of the Convention, 
“fanaticism has loosed its hold; its blinking eyes could not bear 
the brightness of the light. To-day, an immense multitude has 
gathered beneath those Gothic arches, which, for the first time, have 
resounded with the utterances of truth. There we have abandoned 
lifeless idols for Reason, that living image which is the greatest 
work of Nature.’’® 

But it has been objected, this is replacing one worship for another. 
In a word, it is to replace the worship of death by that of life. 
“The feast of Reason,” says Auguste Comte, whom no one will 
accuse of levity, “threw a flash of light over the history of 
Humanity.” From henceforth the aspirations of the thinkers pos- 


(1) The Pére Duchéne, passim: see also Tridon, ‘ Les Hébertistes,”’ Paris, 1864. 
(2) **Systéme de la Nature,” preface. 
(3) See the “ Révolutions de Paris” and the Journal de Paris, Bramaire, an 2. 
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sessed an object; it was the human type, man. In truth it cannot 
be too often repeated to the herd of ignorant fanatics who stifle 
true democracy in its birth, that a new society must have a new 
basis of belief, a centre to rally round—lligio. Behind the 
negation was developed in all its strength that fruitful and 
venerable mother of all, the Alma Mater, Science, that crown of 
human Reason. She suffices to give harmony to a regenerated 
society. She forms the solid ground on which future genera- 
tions will raise to Humanity an eternal temple inscribed with the 
words of Robert Owen— 
‘The true Religion is—Truth.” 


We all know how the philosophical party of the Revolution failed 
in its attempt. Historians inclining to Royalism or to Robespierre 
have made much of what they call the “orgies” that accompanied 
the new celebrations. The well-known character of Chaumette, 
the importance which he naturally attached to these demonstrations, 
are sufficient proof that he would not have suffered them to degene- 
rate into a disgraceful burlesque. Besides, the promoters of the new 
festival expressly recommend in their journals, to those who desired 
to celebrate it in other cities, “‘ to choose for the leading part those 
whose character makes beauty respectable, in whom strict morals 
and carriage may drive out the thought of licence, and fill the heart 
with noble and pure feelings.”’* 

The fact is that Robespierre, some days after the ceremony in 
Notre-Dame, thundered in the Convention and in the Jacobin Club 
against the new sect, under the pretext of securing liberty of con- 
science, which was certainly not in any danger. He declared Atheism 
to be an aristocratic crime ; he repeated the familiar phrases on the 
“ goodness of Providence,’ and “ Divine vengeance.”” Michelet is 
right when he says that this sinister and narrow Deist was like all 
tyrants, full of the terror of ideas. We can have no stronger proof 
of it than his ridiculous display in the Festival of the Supreme 
Being, reeking with the smoke of an auto-de-fé, when with his own 
hand he set on fire the Guy Fawkes, which he declared represented 
the monster Atheism. 

Four months after the short triumph of Reason, its apostles 
mounted the scaffold, which had been long prepared for them by 
their implacable enemy. There is no occasion to tell the tale here. 
A few imprudent words against the Committee of Public Safety, 
uttered in the Cordeliers’ club, formed the pretext for arresting 
Hébert, Momoro, Clootz, and others. The 4th Germinal, year 2 
(24th March, 1794), they were condemned to death and guillotined. 
But Chaumette, who was devoted to the Commune, had not for a 


(1) Michelet, “ Rev. Franc.,” vi. p. 388. 
(2) “Séance des Jacobins,”’ 5 Frimaire, an ii. 
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long time taken part in the sittings of the Club; and it was impos- 
sible to include him in the pretended conspiracy. We have now a dis- 
tinct proof how essentially the extermination of the Hébertists was 
the work of theological passion. On the 3lst of March, Saint-Just, 
the too ready creature of Robespierre, ascended the tribune of the 
Convention and read his report against Danton and his other victims, 
amongst whom he includes Chaumette. ‘They attack,” said he, 
“the immortality of the soul, the thought which consoled Socrates 
at his dying moments. Their dream is to raise Atheism into a wor- 
ship more intolerant than superstition ever was.” A few days after 
this the Procureur de la Commune appeared before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. “The participation of Chaumette with the conspirators 
of the Cordeliers’ club,” said the public accuser, “ appears from the 
coalition between him, Gobel, Clootz, Hébert, and their followers, to 
destroy all notion of divinity, and to base the government of France 
on Atheism.” ' ! 

The bearing of Chaumette before his judges was firm and dig- 
nified, as would have been expected from a disciple of Reason. This 
son of a workman of Nevers—and the writer of these lines is proud 
to name him as a fellow-townsman—was certainly the most enlight- 
ened of the revolutionists, the one who most truly represented the 
great social and philosophical movement which the Reformation and 
the Renaissance began. “I have seen him,” says the Royalist 
Paganel, “at the bar of the Convention, full of respect for its 
authority, overflowing with tenderness at the picture he drew him- 
self of the sufferings of the people, maintaining the credit of the 
municipal power by an eloquent recital of his labours and his 
anxieties, whilst promising to bring the people to bear on the Con- 
vention. . . . Chaumette had a passion, amounting to delirium, for 
what he called liberty. The very word seemed to inspire his 
gestures and language. He exhibited a strictness of conduct which 
would have done credit to the highest virtue ; simplicity, modesty, 
and serious gravity made up his external behaviour.” The philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras, as he called himself, after an illustrious free- 
thinker of antiquity, was then only thirty-one. His black eyes, 
his long smooth locks, his calm and dignified bearing, gave him the 
look of an ecclesiastic. He was in truth the apostle of a new faith, 
and was about to be its martyr. “I do not fear the lot which is in 
store for me,” he said at the tribunal, “my justification I leave to 
time.” And on being charged with certain disgraceful accusations, 
theft and peculation, such as the “men of order” are always ready 
to invent to blacken their victims, not content with assassinating them, 
he replied, “‘ These charges it is beneath my character to answer ; 
the right-minded portion of the people must judge me. I have done 
what I thought my duty, and I have enough self-respect to give no 


(1) Procés de Chaumette, “ Hist. Parlement,’’ xxxii. 
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account of my conduct to other than to them.” Can the annals of 
saints and martyrs show a nobler thought expressed in fitter words ? 

The 24th Germinal, year 2, the head of this just man fell on the 
scaffold, with those of seventeen victims. Amongst them were the 
widow of Hébert, formerly a nun, a woman of beauty, charm, and 
intelligence; and the widow of Camille Desmoulins, the sweet and 
unhappy Lucile, murdered in the twenty-third year of her age. 
Robespierre never forgot the women ; but it was reserved for his suc- 
cessors of to-day to wreak their vengeance on children. “Gods, priests, 
and kings are blood-relations,” says Tridon, with point. ‘“ What is 
the difference between Robespierre and Hildebrand ?—a mere formula. 
What between Robespierre and Chaumette ?—a gulf. Sovereigns 
have regretted Robespierre; Napoleon was of the same mind. But 
the Atheists! the men who would have no god but humanity! 
History mutters a curse, crosses itself, and passes on.” The part of 
the Commune of Paris is now played. Under Payan and Thuriot, it 
becomes only the slave of Robespierre, his inferior convention. 

Thus was arrested in mid career, at least in France, the move- 
ment which after three centuries of effort and of struggle was about 
to clear the world from superstition. In vain humanity, raising 
little by little the sepulchral stone of the Middle Ages, had at 
length delivered itself. In vain it came forth radiant and triumphant, 
refreshed by its long sleep, renewed by such long suffering. Robes- 
pierre thenceforth had a free field. The terror, which had been a 
fearful but necessary weapon of the crisis, he converted into a system, 
which filled men with hatred and horror, because it had no necessity. 
The path was now clear for Bonaparte. The festival of the Supreme 
Being is the prelude to the Concordat. The country of Voltaire is 
for nearly a century given over to priests and eclectics, to the Victor 
Cousins and Jules Simons. Nay, when the turn again came for a 
revival, the country was exhausted and degraded, not only by twenty 
years of empire, but by seventy years of monarchy and Catholicism ; 
and men, a second time, were wanting to the moment. The head of 
France alone showed life, and but for atime, galvanised by the energy 
of some few individuals; but the body of France, sluggish and half- 
paralysed, fell back heavily, dragging in its fall the living parts. 

‘* Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus.” 


For the second time, victorious over the Commune, the spirit of 
the bourgeoisie and of deism exults over the dead body, tearing open 
its breast to extinguish every trace of movement and of life. The 
words of the Hébertist Ronsin have not yet been realised ; the future 
haszot avenged them, and the sceptre has passed, alas! more completely 
than ever, “ to the mitre, the strongbox, the sword, and the canaille.” 

A. Recnarp. 
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Conciusion.—Tue Acer or Discussion. 


Tue greatest living contrast is between the old Eastern and customary 
civilizations and the new Western and changeable civilizations. A 
year or two ago an inquiry was made of our most intelligent officers 
in the East, not as to whether the English Government were really 
doing good in the East, but as to whether the natives of India them- 
selves thought we were doing good, to which, in a majority of cases, 
the officers who were the best authority, answered thus: “ No doubt 
you are giving the Indians many great benefits; you give them 
continued peace, free trade, the right to live as they like subject to 
the laws ; in these points and others they are far better than they 
ever were, but still they cannot make you out; what puzzles them 
is your constant disposition to change, or as you call it, improve- 
ment. Their own life in every detail being regulated by ancient 
usage, they cannot comprehend a policy which is always bringing 
something new; they do not a bit believe that the desire to make 
them comfortable and happy is the root of it; they believe, on the 
contrary, that you are aiming at something which they do not under- 
stand ; that you mean to ‘ take away their religion ;’ in a word, that 
the end and object of all these continual changes is to make Indians 
not what they are and what they like to be, but something new 
and different from what they are, and what they would not like to 
be.” In the East, in a word, we are attempting to put new wine 
into old bottles—to pour what we can of a civilization whose spirit is 
progress into the form of a civilization whose spirit is fixity, and 
whether we shall succeed or not is perhaps the most interesting 
question in an age abounding almost beyond example in questions of 
political interest. 

Historical inquiries show that the feeling of the Hindoos is the 
old feeling, and that the feeling of the Englishman is a modern feel- 


ing. ‘Old law rests,” as Sir Henry Maine puts it, 


“not on 
contract but on status.” 


The life of ancient civilization, so far as 
legal records go, runs back to a time when every important particular 
of life was settled by a usage which was social, political, and 
religious, as we should now say, all in one; which those who obeyed 
it could not have been able to analyse, for those distinctions had 
no place in their mind and language, but which they felt to bea 
usage of imperishable import, and above all things to be kept 
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unchanged. In former papers I have shown, or at least tried to 
show, why these customary civilizations were the only ones which 
suited an early society ; why, so to say, they alone could have been 
first ; in that manner they had in their very structure a decisive 
advantage over all competitors. But now comes the further ques- 
tion: If fixity is an invariable ingredient in early civilizations, how 
then did any civilization become unfixed? No doubt most civiliza- 
tions stuck where they first were ; no doubt we see now why stagna- 
tion is the rule of the world, and why progress is the very rare 
exception ; but we do not learn what it is which has caused progress 
in these few cases, or the absence of what it is which has denied it 
in all others. 

-To this question history gives a very clear and very remarkable 
answer. Itis that the change from the age of status to the age of 
choice was first made in states where the government was to a great 
and a growing extent a government by discussion, and where the 
subjects of that discussion were in some degree abstract, or as we 
should say, matters of principle. It was in the small republics of 
Greece and Italy that the chain of custom was first broken. “Liberty 
said, let there be light, and like a sunrise on the sea, Athens arose,” 
says Shelley, and his historical philosophy is in this case far more 
correct than is usual with him. A free state—a state with liberty— 
means a state, call it republic or call it monarchy, in which the 
sovereign power is divided between many persons, and in which there 
is a discussion among those persons. Of these the Greek republics 
were the first in history, if not in time, and Athens was the greatest 
of those republics. 

After the event it is easy to say why the teaching of history should 
be this and nothing else. It is easy to see why the common dis- 
cussion of common actions on common interests should become the 
root of change and progress. In early society, originality in life 
was forbidden and repressed by the fixed rule of life. It may not 
have been quite so much so in Ancient Greece as in some other parts 
of the world. But it was very much so even there. As a recent 
writer has well said, ‘‘ Law then presented itself to men’s minds as 
something venerable and unchangeable, as old as the city; it had 
been delivered by the founder himself, when he laid the walls of the 
city, and kindled its sacred fire.” An ordinary man who wished 
to strike out a new path, to begin a new and important practice 
by himself, would have been peremptorily required to abandon his 
novelties on pain of death ; he was deviating, he would be told, from 
the ordinances imposed by the gods on his nation, and he must 
not do so to please himself. On the contrary, others were deeply 
interested in his actions. If he disobeyed, the gods might inflict 
grievous harm on all the people as well as him. Each partner in 
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the most ancient kind of partnerships was supposed to have the 
power of attracting the wrath of the divinities on the entire firm, 
upon the other partners quite as much as upon himself. The quaking 
bystanders in a superstitious age would soon have slain an isolated 
bold man in the beginnings of his innovations. What Macaulay 
so relied on as the incessant source of progress—the desire of man 
to better his condition—was not then permitted to work; man was 
required to live as his ancestors had lived. 

Still further away from those times were the “ free thought ” and 
the “advancing sciences” of which we now hear so much. The 
first and most natural subject upon which human thought concerns 
itself is religion; the first wish of the half-emancipated thinker is 
to use his reason in the great problems of human destiny—to find 
out whence he came and whither he goes, to form for himself the 
most reasonable idea of God which he can form. But, as Mr. Grote 
happily said—‘“ This is usually what ancient times would not let a 
man do. His gens or his @parpa required him to believe as they 
believed.” Toleration is of all ideas the most modern, because the 
notion that the bad religion of A cannot impair, here or here- 
after, the welfare of B, is, strange to say, a modern idea. And the 
help of “science,” at that stage of thought, is still more nugatory. 
Physical Science, as we conceive it, that is, the systematic investi- 
gation of external nature in detail, did not then exist. A few 
isolated observations on surface things—a half-correct calendar, 
secrets mainly of priestly invention, and in priestly custody,—were 
all that was then imagined; the idea of using a settled study of 
nature as a basis for the discovery of new instruments and new 
things, did not then exist. It is indeed a modern idea, and is pecu- 
liar to a few European countries even yet. In the most intellectual 
city of the ancient world, in its most intellectual age, Socrates, its 
most intellectual inhabitant, discouraged the study of physics because 
they engendered uncertainty, and did not augment human happi- 
ness. The kind of knowledge which is most connected with human 
progress now was that least connected with it then. 

But a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once breaks 
down the yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. 
As far as it goes, the mere putting up of a subject to discussion, with 
the object of being guided by that discussion, is a clear admission 
that that subject is in no degree settled by established rule, and that 
men are free to choose in it. It is an admission too that there is 
no sacred authority—no one transcendent and divinely appointed 
man whom in that matter the community is bound to obey. And if 
a single subject or group of subjects be once admitted to discussion, 
ere long the habit of discussion comes to be established, the sacred 
charm of use and wont to be dissolved. ‘ Democracy,” it has been 
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said in modern times, “is like the grave; it takes, but it does not 
give.” The same is true of “discussion.” Once effectually submit 
a subject to that ordeal, and you can never withdraw it again; you 
can never again clothe it with mystery, or fence it by consecration ; 
it remains for ever open to free choice, and exposed to profane deli- 
beration. 

The only subjects which can be first submitted, or which till a very 
late age of civilization can be submitted to discussion in the com- 
munity, are the questions involving the visible and pressing interests 
of the community ; they are political questions of high and urgent 
import. Ifa nation has in any considerable degree gained the habit, 
and exhibited the capacity to discuss these questions with freedom, 
and to decide them with discretion, to argue much on politics and not 
to argue ruinously, an enormous advance in other kinds of civilization 
may confidently be predicted for it. And the reason is a plain 
deduction from the principles which we have found to guide early 
civilization. The first prehistoric men were passionate savages, with 
the greatest difficulty coerced into order and compressed into a state. 
For ages were spent in beginning that order and founding that state ; 
the only sufficient and effectual agent in so doing was consecrated 
custom; but then that custom gathered over everything, arrested all 
onward progress, and stayed the originality of mankind. If, there- 
fore, a nation is able to gain the benefit of custom without the evil— 
if after ages of waiting it can have order and choice together—at 
once the fatal clog is removed, and the ordinary springs of progress, 
as in a modern community we conceive them, begin their elastic 
action. 

Discussion, too, has incentives to progress peculiar to itself. It 
gives a premium to intelligence. To set out the arguments required 
to determine political action with such force and effect that they 
really should determine it, is a high and great exertion of intellect. 
Of course, all such arguments are produced under conditions; the 
argument abstractedly best is not necessarily the winning argument. 
Political discussion must move those who have to act; it must be 
framed in the ideas, and be consonant with the precedents, of its 
time, just as it must speak its language. But within these marked 
conditions good discussion is better than bad; no people can bear a 
government of discussion for a day, which does not, within the 
boundaries of its prejudices and its ideas, prefer good reasoning to 
bad reasoning, sound argument to unsound. A prize for argumenta- 
tive mind is given in free states, to which no other states have 
anything to compare. 

Tolerance too is learned in discussion, and, as history shows, is 
only so learned. In all customary societies bigotry is the ruling 
principle. In rude places to this day any one who says anything new 
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is looked on with suspicion, and is persecuted by opinion if not injured by 
penalty. One of the greatest pains to human nature is the pain of anew 
idea. It is, as common people say, so “upsetting;” it makes you think 
that, after all, your favourite notions may be wrong, your firmest 
beliefs ill-founded; it is certain that till now there was no place 
allotted in your mind to the new and startling inhabitant, and now 
that it has conquered an entrance, you do not at once see which of your 
old ideas it will or will not turn out, with which of them it can be 
reconciled, and with which it is at essential enmity. Naturally, 
therefore, common men hate a new idea, and are disposed more or less 
to ill-treat the original man who brings it. Even nations with long 
habits of discussion are intolerant enough. In England, where there 
is on the whole probably a freer discussion of a greater number of 
subjects than ever was before in the world, we know how much 
power bigotry retains. But discussion, to be successful, requires 
tolerance. It fails wherever, as in a French political assembly, any 
one who hears anything which he dislikes tries to howl it down. 
If we know that a nation is capable of enduring continuous discus- 
sion, we know that it is capable of practising with equanimity 
continuous tolerance. 

The power of a government by discussion as an instrument of 
elevation plainly depends—other things being equal—on the greatness 
or littleness of the things to be discussed. There are periods when 
great ideas are “‘in the air,” and when from some cause or other even 
common persons seem to partake of an unusual elevation. The age 
of Elizabeth in England was conspicuously sucha time. The new idea 
of the Reformation in religion, and the enlargement of the menia 
mundi by the discovery of new and singular lands, taken together, 
gave an impulse to thought which few, if any, ages can equal. The 
discussion, though not wholly free, was yet far freer than in the average 
of ages and countries. Accordingly, every pursuit seemed to start 
forward. Poetry, science, and architecture, different as they are, and 
removed as they all are at first sight from such an influence as discussion, 
were suddenly started onward. Macaulay would have said you might 
rightly read the power of discussion “in the poetry of Shakespeare, in 
the prose of Bacon, in the oriels of Longleat and the stately pinnacles 
of Burleigh.” This is, in truth, but another case of the principle of 
which I have had occasion to say so much as to the character of ages 
and countries. If any particular power is much prized in an age, 
those possessed of that power will be imitated ; those deficient in that 
power will be despised. In consequence an unusual quantity of 
that power will be developed, and be conspicuous. Within certain 
limits vigorous and elevated thought was respected in Elizabeth’s 
time, and, therefore, vigorous and elevated thinkers were many ; and 
the effect went far beyond the cause. It penetrated into physical 
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science, for which very few men cared; and it began a reform in 
philosophy to which almost all were then opposed. In a word, 
the temper of the age encouraged originality, and. in consequence 
original men started into prominence, went hither and thither where 
they liked, arrived at goals which the age never expected, and so 
made it ever memorable. 

In this manner all the great movements of thought in ancient and 
modern times have been nearly connected in time with government 
by discussion. Athens, Rome, the Italian Republics of the Middle 
Ages, the communes and states-general of feudal Europe, have all 
had a special and peculiar quickening influence, which they owed to 
their freedom, and which states without that freedom have never com- 
municated. And it has been at the time of great epochs of thought 
—at the Peloponnesian war, at the fall of the Roman Republic, at 
the Reformation, at the French Revolution—that such liberty of 
speaking and thinking have produced their full effect. 

It is on this account that the discussions of savage tribes have 
produced so little effect in emancipating those tribes from their 
despotic customs. The oratory of the North American Indian—the 
first savage whose peculiarities fixed themselves in the public imagina- 
tion—has become celebrated, and yet the North American Indians 
were scarcely, if at all, better orators than many other savages. 
Almost all of the savages who have melted away before the 
Englishman were better speakers than he is. But the oratory of 
the savages has led to nothing, and was likely to lead to nothing. 
It is a discussion not of principles, but of undertakings ; its topics are 
whether expedition A will answer, and should be undertaken; whether 
expedition B will not answer, and should not be undertaken ; whether 
village A is the best village to plunder, or whether village B is a 
better. Such discussions augment the vigour of language, encourage 
a debating facility, and develop those gifts of demeanour and of 
gesture which excite the confidence of the hearers. But they do not 
excite the speculative intellect, do not lead men to argue speculative 
doctrines, or to question ancient principles. They, in some material 
respects, improve the sheep within the fold; but they do not help 
them or incline them to leap out of the fold. 

The next question, therefore, is, Why did discussions in some 
cases relate to prolific ideas, and why did discussions in other cases 
relate only to isolated transactions? The reply which history 
suggests is very clear and very remarkable. Some races of men 
at our earliest knowledge of them have already acquired the basis 
of a free constitution; they have already the rudiments of a 
complex. polity—a monarch, a senate, and a general meeting of 
citizens. The Greeks were one of those races, and it happened, 


as was natural, that there was in process of time a struggle, the 
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earliest that we know of, between the aristocratical party, originally 
represented by the senate, and the popular party, represented by 
the “general meeting.” This is plainly a question of principle, 
and its being so has led to its history being written more than 
two thousand years afterwards in a very remarkable manner. Some 
seventy years ago an English country gentleman named Mit- 
ford, who, like so many of his age, had been terrified into aristo- 
cratic opinions by the first French Revolution, suddenly found that 
the history of the Peloponnesian War was the reflex of his own time. 
He took up his Thucydides, and there he saw, as in a mirror, the 
progress and the struggles of his age. It required some fresh- 
ness of mind to see this ; at least, it had been hidden for many cen- 
turies. All the modern histories of Greece before Mitford had but 
the vaguest idea of it ; and he not being a man of supreme originality, 
doubtless would have had very little idea of it either, except that the 
analogy of what he saw helped him by a telling object-lesson to the 
understanding of what he read. Just as in every country of Europe 
in 1793 there were two factions, one of the old-world aristocracy, and 
the other of the incoming democracy, just so there was in every 
city of ancient Greece, in the year 400 B.c., one party of the 
many and another of the few. This Mr. Mitford perceived, and 
being a strong aristocrat, he wrote a “history,” which is little except 
-a party pamphlet, and which, it must be said, is even now readable 
on that very account. The vigour of passion with which it was 
written puts life into the words, and retains the attention of the 
reader. And that is not all. Mr. Grote, the great scholar whom 
we have had lately to mourn, also recognising the identity between 
the struggles of Athens and Sparta and the struggles of our modern 
world, and taking violently the contrary side to that of Mitford, being 
-as great a democrat as Mitford was an aristocrat, wrote a reply, far 
above Mitford’s history in power and learning, but being in its main 
characteristic almost identical, being above all things a book of 
vigorous political passion, written for persons who care for politics, 
and not, as almost all histories of antiquity are and must be, the 
book of a man who cares for scholarship more than for anything else, 
written mainly, if not exclusively, for scholars. And the effect of 
fundamental political discussion was the same in ancient as in modern 
times. The whole customary ways of thought were at once shaken 
by it, and shaken not only in the closets of philosophers, but in the 
common thought and daily business of ordinary men. The “ libera- 
tion of humanity,” as Goethe used to call it—the deliverance of men 
from the yoke of inherited usage, and of rigid, unquestionable law— 
was begun in Greece, and had many of its greatest effects, good and 
evil, on Greece. It is just because of the analogy between the 
controversies of that time and those of our times that some one has 
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said, “ Classical history is a part of modern history ; it is medisval 
history only which is ancient.” 

If there had been no discussion of principle in Greece, probably 
she would still have produced works of art. Homer contains no such 
discussion. The speeches in the Iliad, which Mr. Gladstone, the 
most competent of living judges, maintains to be the finest ever com- 
posed by man, are not discussions of principle. There is no more 
tendency in them to critical disquisition than there is to political 
economy. In Herodotus you have the beginning of the age of dis- 
cussion. He belongs in his essence to the age which is going out. 
He refers with reverence to established ordinance and fixed religion. 
Still, in his travels through Greece, he must have heard endless poli- 
tical arguments ; and accordingly you can find in his book many inci- 
pient traces of abstract political disquisition. The discourses on 
democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy, which he puts into the mouth 
of the Persian conspirators when the monarchy was vacant, have 
justly been called absurd, as speeches supposed to have been 
spoken by those persons. No Asiatic ever thought of such things. 
You might as well imagine Saul or David speaking them as those 
to whom Herodotus attributes them. They are Greek speeches, 
full of free Greek discussion, dnd suggested by the experience, 
already considerable, of the Greeks in the results of discussion. 
The age of debate is beginning, and even Herodotus, the least of a 
wrangler of any man, and the most of a sweet and simple narrator, felt 
the effect. When we come to Thucydides, the results of discussion are 
as full as they have ever been; his light is pure, “dry light,” free 
from the “humours” of habit, and purged from consecrated usage. 
As Grote’s history often reads like a report to Parliament, so half 
Thucydides reads like a speech, or materials for a speech, in the 
Athenian Assembly. Of later times it is unnecessary to speak. 
Every page of Aristotle and Plato bears ample and indelible trace of 
the age of discussion in which they lived ; and thought cannot possi- 
bly be freer. The deliverance of the speculative intellect from tradi- 
tional and customary authority was altogether complete. 

No doubt the “ detachment ” from prejudice, and the subjection to 
reason, which I ascribe to ancient Athens, only went down a very 
little way among the population of it. Two great classes of the 
people, the slaves and the women, were almost excluded from such 
qualities ; even the free population doubtless contained a far greater 
proportion of very ignorant and very superstitious persons than we are 
in the habit of imagining. We fix our attention on the best speci- 
mens of Athenian culture—on the books which have descended to us, 
and we forget that the corporate action of the Athenian people at 
various critical junctures exhibited the most gross superstition. Still, 
as far as the intellectual and cultivated part of society is concerned, 
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the triumph of reason was complete ; the minds of the highest philo- 
sophers were then as ready to obey evidence and reason as they 
have ever been since; probably they were more ready. The rule 
of custom over them at least had been wholly broken, and the 
primary conditions of intellectual progress were in that respect 
satisfied. 

It may be said that I am giving too much weight to the classical 
idea of human development; that history contains the record 
of another progress as well; that in a certain sense there was pro- 
gress in Judea as well as in Athens. And unquestionably there was 
progress, but it was only progress upon a single subject. If we 
except religion and omit also all that the Jews had learned from 
foreigners, it may be doubted if there be much else new between 
the time of Samuel and that of Malachi. In religion there was 
progress, but without it there was not any. This was due to the cause 
of that progress. All over antiquity, all over the East, and over 
other parts of the world which preserve more or less nearly their 
ancient condition, there are two classes of religious teachers—one, 
the priests, the inheritors of past accredited inspiration ; the other, the 
prophet, the possessor of a like present inspiration. Curtius describes 
the distinction well in relation to the condition of Greece with which 
history first presents us :— 

“The mantic art is an institution totally different from the priest- 
hood. It is based on the belief that the gods are in constant prox- 
imity to men, and in their government of the world, which com- 
prehends everything both great and small, will not disdain to 
manifest their will; nay, it seems necessary that, whenever any 
hitch has arisen in the moral system of the human world, this should 
also manifest itself by some sign in the world of nature, if only 
mortals are able to understand and avail themselves of these divine 
hints. 

“For this a special capacity is requisite ; not a capacity which can 
be learnt like a human art or science, but rather a peculiar state of 
grace in the case of single individuals and single families whose ears 
and eyes are opened to the divine revelations, and who participate 
more largely than the rest of mankind in the divine spirit. Accord- 
ingly it is their office and calling to assert themselves as organs of 
the divine will; they are justified in opposing their authority to 
every power of the world. On this head conflicts were unavoidable, 
and the reminiscences living in the Greek people, of the agency of a 
Tiresias and Calchas, prove how the Heroic kings experienced not 
only support and aid, but also opposition and violent protests, from 
the mouths of the men of prophecy.” 

In Judea there was exactly the same opposition there as else- 
where. All that is new comes from the prophets; all which is 
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old is retained by the priests. But the peculiarity of Judaa— 
a peculiarity which I do not for a moment pretend that I can 
explain—is that the prophetic revelations are, taken as a whole, 
indisputably improvements; that they contain, as time goes on, 
at each succeeding epoch, higher and better views of religion. 
But the peculiarity is not to my present purpose. My point is that 
there is no such spreading impetus in progress thus caused as there 
is in progress caused by discussion. To receive a particular conclu- 
sion upon the ipse dixit, upon the accepted authority of an admired 
instructor, is obviously not so vivifying to the argumentative and ques- 
tioning intellect as to argue out conclusions for yourself. Accordingly 
the religious progress caused by the prophets did not break down that 
ancient code of authoritative usage. On the contrary, the two com- 
bined. On each generation the conservative influence “built the 
sepulchres” and accepted the teaching of past prophets, even 
while it was slaying and persecuting those who were living. But 
discussion and custom cannot be thus combined ; their “ method,” 
as modern philosophers would say, is antagonistic. Accordingly, 
the progress of the classical states gradually awakened the whele 
intellect ; that of Judea was partial and improved religion only. 
And, therefore, in a history of infellectual progress, the classical fills 
the superior and the Jewish the inferior places, just as in a special 
history of theology only, the places of the two might be inter- 
changed. 

A second experiment has been tried on the same subject-matter. 
The characteristic of the Middle Ages may be approximately—though 
only approximately—described as a return to the period of authorita- 
tive usage and as an abandonment of the classical habit of indepen- 
dent and self-choosing thought. I do not for an instant mean that 
this is an exact description of the main medizval characteristic ; nor 
can I discuss how far that characteristic was an advance upon those 
of previous times; its friends say it is far better than the peculiarities 
of the classical period ; its enemies that it is far worse. But both 
friends and enemies will admit that the most marked feature of the 
Middle Ages may roughly be described as I have described it. And my 
point is that just as this medieval characteristic was that of a return 
to the essence of the customary epoch which had marked the pre- 
Athenian times, so it was dissolved much in the same manner as the 
influence of Athens, and other influences like it, claim to have 
dissolved that customary epoch. 

The principal agent in breaking up the persistent medieval 
customs, which were so fixed that they seemed likely to last for 
ever, or till some historical catastrophe overwhelmed them, was 
the popular element in the ancient polity which was everywhere 
diffused in the Middle Ages. The Germanic tribes brought with 
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them from their ancient dwelling-place a polity containing, like 
the classical, a king, a council, and a popular assembly ; and wherever 
they were, they carried these elements, and varied them, as force com- 
pelled or circumstances required. As far as England is concerned, 
the excellent dissertations of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs have 
proved this in the amplest manner, and brought it home to the 
persons who cannot claim to possess much antiquarian learning. 
The history of the English Constitution, as far as the world cares 
for it, is, in fact, the complex history of the popular element in this 
ancient polity, which was sometimes weaker and sometimes stronger, 
but which has never died out, has commonly possessed great though 
varying power, and is now entirely predominant. ‘The history of 
this growth is the history of the English people; and the discussions 
about this constitution and the discussions within it, the contro- 
versies as to its structure and the controversies as to its true effects, 
have mainly trained the English political intellect, in so far as it is 
trained. But in much of Europe, and in England particularly, the 
influence of religion has been very different from what it was in 
antiquity. It has been an influence of discussion. Since Luther’s 
time there has been a conviction more or less rooted, that a man may 
by an intellectual process think out a religion for himself, and that, 
as the highest of all duties, he ought to do so. The influence of this 
political discussion, and the influence of the religious discussion, have 
been so long and se firmly combined, and have so effectually enforced 
one another, that the old notions of loyalty, and fealty, and authority, 
as they existed in the Middle Ages, have now over the best minds 
almost no effect. 

It is true that the influence of discussion is not the only force 
which has produced this vast effect. Both in ancient and in modern 
times other forces co-operated with it. Trade, for example, is obviously 
a force which has done much to bring men of different customs and 
different beliefs into close contiguity, and has thus aided to change 
the customs and the beliefs of them all. Colonisation is another such 
influence: it settles men among Aborigines of alien race and usages, 
and it commonly compels the colonists not to be over-strict in the 
choice of their own elements; they are obliged to coalesce with and 
“adopt” useful bands and useful men, though their ancestral customs 
may not be identical, nay, though they may be, in fact, opposite to 
their own. In modern Europe, the existence of a cosmopolite Church, 
claiming to be above nations, and really extending through nations, 
and the scattered remains of Roman law and Roman civilization 
co-operated with the liberating influence of political discussion. 
And so did other causes also. But perhaps in no case have these 
subsidiary causes alone been able to generate intellectual freedom ; 
certainly in all the most remarkable cases the influence of discussion 
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has presided at the creation of that freedom, and has been active and 
dominant in it. 

No doubt apparent cases of exception may easily be found. It 
may be said that in the court of Augustus there was much general 
intellectual freedom, an almost entire detachment from ancient pre- 
judice, but that there was no free political discussion at all. But, 
then, the ornaments of that time were derived from a time of great 
freedom: it was the republic which trained the men whom the 
empire ruled. The close congregation of most miscellaneous elements 
under the empire, was, no doubt, of itself unfavourable to inherited 
prejudice, and favourable to intellectual exertion. Yet, except in 
the instance of the Church, which is a peculiar subject that 
requires a separate discussion, how little was added to what the 
republic left! The power of free interchange of ideas being want- 
ing, the ideas themselves were barren. Also, no doubt, much intel- 
lectual freedom may emanate from countries of free political dis- 
cussion, and penetrate to countries where that discussion is limited. 
Thus the intellectual freedom of France in the eighteenth century 
was in great part owing to the proximity of and incessant intercourse 
with England and Holland. Voltaire resided among us; and every 
page of the “ Esprit des Lois” proves how much Montesquieu learned 
from living here. But, of course, it was only part of the French 
culture which was so derived: the germ might be foreign, but the 
tissue was native. And very naturally, for it would be absurd to call 
the ancien régime a government without discussion: discussion 
abounded there, only, by reason of the bad form of the government, 
it was never sure with ease and certainty to affect political action. 
The despotism “tempered by epigram,” was a government which 
permitted argument of licentious freedom within changing limits, 
and which was ruled by that argument spasmodically and practically, 
though not in name or consistently. 

But though in the earliest and in the latest time government by 
discussion has been a*principal organ for improving mankind, yet, 
from its origin, it is a plant of singular delicacy. At first the chances 
are much against its living. In the beginning, the members of a 
free state are of necessity few. The essence of it requires that dis- 
cussion shall be brought home to those members. But in early time, 
when writing is difficult, reading rare, and representation undis- 
covered, those who are to be guided by the discussion must hear it 
with their own ears, must be brought face to face with the orator, and 
must feel his influence for themselves. The first free states were 
little towns, smaller than any political division which we now have, 
except the Republic of Andorre, which is a sort of vestige of them. 
It is in the market-place of the country town, as we should now 
speak, and in petty matters concerning the market-town, that dis- 
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cussion began, and thither all the long train of its consequences may 
be traced back. Some historical inquirers, like myself, can hardly 
look at such a place without some sentimental musing, poor and 
trivial as the thing seems. But such small towns are very feeble. 
Numbers in the earliest wars, as in the latest, are a main source 
of victory. And in early times one kind of state is very common 
and is exceedingly numerous. In every quarter of the globe we 
find great populations compacted by traditional custom and con- 
secrated sentiment, which are ruled by some soldier—generally 
some soldier of a foreign tribe, who has conquered them, and, as 
it has been sdid, “ vaulted on the back” of them, or whose ancestors 
have done so. These great populations ruled by a single will, 
have, doubtless, trodden down and destroyed innumerable little 
cities who were just beginning their freedom. 

In this way the Greek cities in Asia were subjected to the Persian 
power, and so ought the cities in Greece proper to have been sub- 
jected also. Every schoolboy must have felt that nothing but 
amazing folly and unmatched mismanagement saved Greece from 
conquest both in the time of Xerxes and in that of Darius. The 
fortunes of intellectual civilization were then at the mercy of what 
seems an insignificant probability. If the Persian leaders had only 
shown that decent skill and ordinary military prudence which it was 
likely they would show, Grecian freedom would have been at an 
end. Athens, like so many Ionian cities on the other side of the 
Figean, would have been absorbed into a great despotism; all we 
now remember her for we should not remember, for it would 
never have occurred. Her citizens might have been ingenious, and 
imitative, and clever ; they could not certainly have been free and 
original. Rome was preserved from subjection to a great empire by 
her fortunate distance from one. The early wars of Rome are with 
cities like Rome—about equal in size, though inferior in valour. It 
was only when she had conquered Italy that she began to measure 
herself against Asiatic despotisms. She became great enough to 
beat them before she advanced far enough to contend with them. 
But such great good fortune was and must be rare. Unnumbered 
little cities which might have rivalled Rome or Athens doubtless 
perished without a sign long before history was imagined. The 
small size and slight strength of early free states made them always 
liable to easy destruction. 

And their internal frailty is even greater. As soon as discussion 
begins the savage propensities of men break forth; even in modern 
communities, where those propensities, too, have been weakened by 
ages of culture, and repressed by ages of obedience, as soon as a vital 
topic for discussion is well started the keenest and most violent 
passions break forth. Easily destroyed as are early free states by 
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forces from without, they are even more liable to destruction by 
forces from within. 

On this account such states are very rare in history. Upon the 
first view of. the facts a speculation might even be set up that they 
were peculiar to a particular race. By far the most important 
free institutions, and the only ones which have left living repre- 
sentatives in the world, are the offspring either of the first con- 
stitutions of the classical nations or of the first constitutions of the 
Germanic nations. All living freedom runs back to them, and those 
truths which at first sight would seem the whole of historical 
freedom, can be traced to them. And both the Germanic and the 
classical nations belong to what ethnologists call the Arian race. 
Plausibly it might be argued that the power of forming free states 
was superior in and peculiar to that family of mankind. But un- 
fortunately for this easy theory the facts are inconsistent with it. 
In the first place, all the so-called Arian race certainly is not free. 
The eastern Arians—those, for example, who speak languages derived 
from the Sanscrit—are among the most slavish divisions of man- 
kind. To offer the Bengalese a free constitution, and to expect them 
to work one, would be the maximum of human folly. There then 
must be something else besides Arian descent which is necessary to fit 
men for discussion and train them for liberty ; and, what is worse, 
some non-Arian races have been capable of freedom. Carthage, for 
example, was a Semitic republic. We do not know all the details 
of its constitution, but we know enough for our present purpose. 
We know that it was a government in which many purposes took 
part, and under which discussion wes constant, active, and con- 
clusive. No doubt Tyre, the parent city of Carthage, the other 
colonies of Tyre besides Carthage, and the colonies of Carthage, were 
all as free as Carthage. We have thus a whole group of ancient 
republics of non-Arian race, and one which, being more ancient 
than the classical republics, could not have borrowed from or imitated 
them. So that the theory which would make government by dis- 
cussion the exclusive patrimony of a single race of mankind is on the 
face of it untenable. 

I am not prepared with any simple counter theory. I cannot 
profess to explain completely why a very small minimum of mankind 
were, as long as we know of them, possessed of a polity which as 
time went on suggested discussions of principle, and why the great 
majority of mankind had nothing like it. This is almost as hopeless 
as asking why Milton was a genius and why Bacon was a philo- 
sopher. Indeed it is the same, because the causes which give 
birth to the startling varieties of individual character, and those 
which give birth to similar varieties of national character, are, in 
fact, the same. I have, indeed, endeavoured to show that a marked 
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type of individual character once originating in a nation and once 
strongly preferred by it, is likely to be fixed on it and to be per- 
manent in it from causes which were stated. Granted the beginning 
of the type, we may, I think, explain its development and aggra- 
vation ; but we cannot in the least explain why the incipient type 
of curious characters broke out, if I may so say, in one place 
rather than in another. Climate and “ physical” surroundings, in 
the largest sense, have unquestionably much influence; they are one 
factor in the cause, but they are not the only factor; for we find 
most dissimilar races of men living in the same climate and affected 
by the same surroundings, and we have every reason to believe that 
those unlike races have so lived as neighbours for ages. The cause 
of types must be something outside the tribe acting on something 
within—something inherited by the tribe. But what that some- 
thing is I do not know that any one can in the least explain. 

The following conditions may, I think, be historically traced to the 
nation capable of a polity, which suggests principles for discussion, 
and so leads to progress. First, the nation must possess the patria 
potestas in some form so marked as to give family life a distinctness 
and a precision, and to make a home education and a home discipline 
probable and possible. While descent is traced only through the 
mother, and while the family is therefore a vague entity, no progress 
to a high polity is possible. Secondly, that polity would seem to 
have been created very gradually ; by the aggregation of families into 
clans or gentes, and of clans into nations, and then again by the 
widening of nations, so as to include circumjacent outsiders, as well 
as the first compact and sacred group—the number of parties to 
a discussion was at first augmented very slowly. Thirdly, the 
number of “open” subjects—as we should say nowadays—that is, 
of subjects on which public opinion was optional, and on which 
discussion was admitted, was at first very small. Custom ruled 
everything originally, and the area of free argument was enlarged 
but very slowly. If I am at all right, that area could only be 
enlarged thus slowly, for custom was in early days the cement of 
society, and if you suddenly questioned such custom you would 
destroy society. But though the existence of these conditions may 
be traced historically, and though the reason of them may be 
explained philosophically, they do not completely solve the ques- 
tion why some nations have the polity and some not ; on the contrary, 


they plainly leave a large “residual phenomenon” unexplained and 
unknown. 


an. 


In this manner politics or discussion broke up the old bonds of 
custom which were now strangling mankind, though they had once 
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aided and helped it. But this is only one of the many gifts which 
those polities have conferred, are conferring, and will confer on man- 
kind. I am not going to write a eulogium on liberty, but I wish 
to set down three points which have not been sufficiently noticed. 

Civilized ages inherit the human nature which was victorious in 
barbarous ages, and that nature is, in many respects, not at all 
suited to civilized circumstances. A main and principal excellence 
in the early times of the human race is the impulse to action. The 
problems before men are then plain and simple. The man who works 
hardest, the man who kills the most deer, the man who catches the most 
fish—even later on, the man who tends the largest herds, or the man 
who tills the largest field—is the man who succeeds ; the nation which 
is quickest to kill its enemies, or which kills most of its enemies, is the 
nation which succeeds. All the inducements of early society tend to 
foster immediate action ; all its penalties fall on the man who pauses ; 
the traditional wisdom of those times was never weary of inculcating 
that “delays are dangerous,” and that the sluggish man—the man 
“‘who roasteth not that which he took in hunting ’”—will not prosper 
on the earth, and indeed will very soon perish out of it. And in 
consequence an inability to stay. quiet, an irritable desire to act 
directly, is one of the most conspicuous failings of mankind. 

Pascal said that most of the evils of life arose from “ man’s being 
unable to sit still in a room;” and though I do not go that length, 
it is certain that we should have been a far wiser race than we are if 
we had been readier to sit quiet—we should have known much 
better the way in which it was best to act when we came to act. 
The rise of physical science, the first great body of practical truth 
proveable to all men, exemplifies this in the plainest way. If it had 
not been for quiet people, who sat still and studied the sections of the 
cone, if other quiet people had not sat still and studied the theory of 
infinitesimals, or other quiet people had not sat still and worked out 
the doctrine of chances, the most ‘‘dreamy moonshine,” as the purely 
practical mind would consider, of all human pursuits; if “ idle star- 
gazers” had not watched long and carefully the motions of the 
heavenly bodies—our modern astronomy would have been impossible, 
and without our astronomy our “ships, our colonies, our seamen,” all 
which makes makes modern life modern life could not have existed. 
Ages of sedentary, quiet, thinking people were required before that 
noisy existence began, and without those pale preliminary students it 
never could have been brought into being. And nine-tenths of 
modern science is in this respect the same; it is the produce of men 
whom their contemporaries thought dreamers—who were laughed at 
for caring for what did not concern them, who, as the proverb went, 
‘‘ walked into a well from looking at the stars;” who were believed 
to be useless, if any one could be such. And the conclusion is plain 
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that if there had been more such people, if the world had not laughed 
at those there were, if rather it had encouraged them, there would 
have been a great accumulation of proved science ages before there 
was. It was the irritable activity, the “wish to be doing some- 
thing,” that prevented it Most men inherited a nature too eager 
and too restless to be quiet and find out things, and even worse ; with 
their idle clamour they “disturbed the brooding hen,” they would 
not let those be quiet who wished to be so, and out of whose calm 
thought much good might have come forth. 

If we consider how much science has done and how much it is 
doing for mankind, and if the over-activity of men is proved to be 
the cause why science came so late into the world, and is so small 
and scanty still, that will convince most people that our over- 
activity is a very great evil. But this is only part, and perhaps not 
the greatest part of the harm that over-activity does. As I have 
said, it is inherited from times when life was simple, objects were 
plain, and quick action generally led to desirable ends. If A kills 
B before B kills A, then A survives, and the human race is a race of 
A’s. But the issues of life are plain no longer. To act rightly in 
modern society requires a great deal of previous study, a great deal 
of assimilated information, a great deal of sharpened imagination ; 
and these prerequisites of sound action require much time, and, I was 
going to say, much “lying in the sun,” a long period of “ mere 
passiveness.” Even the art of killing one another, which at first 
particularly trained men to be quick, now requires them to be slow. 
A hasty general is the worst of generals nowadays ; the best is a sort 
of Von Moltke, who is passive if any man ever was passive ; who is 
silent in seven languages ; who possesses more and better accumulated 
information as to the best way of killing people than any one who ever 
lived. This man plays a restrained and considerate game of chess 
with his enemy. I wish theart of benefiting men had kept pace with the 
art of destroying them ; for though war has become slow, philanthropy 
has remained hasty. The most melancholy of human reflections, 
perhaps, is that, on the whole, it is a question whether the benevolence 
of mankind does most good or harm. Great. good, no doubt, 
philanthropy does, but then it also does great evil. It augments 
so much vice, it multiplies so much suffering, it brings to life such 
great populations to suffer and to be vicious, that it is open to argu- 
ment whether it be or be not an evil to the world, and this is entirely 
because excellent people fancy that they can do much by rapid 
action—that they will most benefit. the world when they most 
relieve their own feelings; that as soon as an evil is seen “some- 
thing” ought to be done to stay and prevent it. One may incline 
to hope that the balance of good over evil is in favour of benevo- 
lence; one can hardly bear to think that it is not so; but anyhow it 
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is certain that there is a most heavy debit of evil, and that this 
burden might almost all have been spared us if philanthropists as 
well as others had not inherited from their barbarous forefathers 
a wild passion for instant action. 

Even in commerce, which is now the main occupation of mankind, 
and one in which there is a ready test of success and failure wanting 
in many higher pursuits, the same disposition to excessive action is 
very apparent to careful observers. Part of every mania is caused 
by the impossibility to get people to confine themselves to the 
amount of business for which their capital is sufficient, and in 
which they can engage safely. In some degree, of course, this is 
caused by the wish to get rich ; but in a considerable degree, too, by 
the mere love of activity. There is a greater propensity to action 
in such men than they have the means of gratifying. Operations 
with their own capital will only occupy four hours of the day, and 
they wish to be active and to be industrious for eight hours, and so 
they are ruined. If they could only have sat idle the other four 
hours, they would have been rich men. The amusements of man- 
kind, at least of the English part of mankind, teach the same 
lesson. Our shooting, our hunting, our travelling, our climbing 
have become laborious pursuits. It is a common saying abroad 
that “an Englishman’s notion of a holiday is a fatiguing journey ;” 
and this is only another way of saying that the immense energy 
and activity which have given us our place in the world has in many 
cases descended to those who do not find in modern life any mode of 
using that activity, and of venting that energy. 

Even the abstract speculations of mankind bear conspicuous traces 
of the same excessive impulse. very sort of philosophy has been 
systematised, and yet as these philosophies utterly contradict one 
another, most of them cannot be true. Unproved abstract principles 
without number have been eagerly caught up by sanguine men, 
and then carefully spun out into books and theories, which were to 
explain the whole world. But the world goes clear against these 
abstractions, and it must do so as they require it to go in antagonistic 
directions. The mass of a system attracts the young and impresses 
the unwary; but cultivated people are very dubious about it. They 
are ready to receive hints and suggestions, and the smallest real 
truth is ever welcome. But a large book of deductive philosophy 
is much to be suspected.° No doubt the deductions may be right; in 
most writers they are so; but where did the premises come from? 
Who is sure that they are the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, of the matter in hand? Who is not almost sure beforehand 
that they will contain a strange mixture of truth and error, and 
therefore that it will not be worth while to spend life in reasoning 
over their consequences. In a word, the superfluous energy of 
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mankind has flowed over into philosophy, and has worked into big 
systems what should have been left as little suggestions. 

And if the old systems of thought are not true as systems, neither 
is the new revolt from them to be trusted in its whole vigour. 
There is the same original vice in that also. There is an excessive 
energy in revolutions if there is such energy anywhere. The 
passion for action is quite as ready to pull down as to build up; 
probably it is more ready, for the task is easier. 


‘« Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah, still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again.” 


But this is exactly what the human mind will not do. It will 
act somehow at once. It will not “consider it again.” 

But it will be said, What has government by discussion to do with 
these things? Will it prevent them, oreven mitigate them? It can 
and does do both in the very plainest way. If you want to stop 
instant and immediate action, always make it a condition that the 
action shall not begin till a considerable number of persons have 
talked over it, and have agreed on it. If those persons be people 
of different temperaments, different ideas, and different educations, 
you have an almost infallible security that nothing, or almost 
nothing, will be done with excessive rapidity. Each kind of persons 
will have their spokesman ; each spokesman will have his character- 
istic objection, and each his characteristic counter proposition, and 
so in the end nothing will probably be done, or at least only the 
minimum which is plainly urgent. In many cases this delay may 
be dangerous; in many cases quick action will be preferable. A 
campaign, a8 Macaulay well says, cannot be directed by a “ debating 
society ;”” and many other kinds of action also require a single and 
absolute general. But for the purpose now in hand—that of pre- 
venting hasty action, and ensuring elaborate consideration—there is 
no device like a polity of discussion. 

The enemies of this object—the people who want to act quickly — 
see this very distinctly. They are for ever explaining that the 
present is “‘an age of committees,” that the committees do nothing, 
that all evaporates in talk. Their great enemy is Parliamentary 
Government; they call it, after Mr. Carlyle, the “national palaver ;” 
they add up the hours that are consumed in it, and the speeches 
which are made in it, and they sigh for a time when England might 
again be ruled, as it once was, by a Cromwell—that is, when an eager, 
absolute man might do exactly what other eager men wished, and 
do it immediately. All these inventions are perpetual and many- 
sided ; they come from philosophers, each of whom wants some new 
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scheme tried ; from philanthropists, who want some evil abated ; from 
revolutionists, who want some old institution destroyed; from new 
ceraists, who want their new era started forthwith. And they all 
are distinct admissions that a polity of discussion is the greatest 
hindrance to the inherited mistake of human nature, to the desire to 
act promptly, which in a simple age is so excellent, but which in a 
later and complex time leads to so much evil. 

The same accusation against our age sometimes takes a more 
general form. It is alleged that our energies are diminishing; that 
ordinary and average men have not the quick determination now- 
adays which they used to have when the world was younger; that 
not only do not committees and parliaments act with rapid decisive- 
ness, but that no one now so acts. And I hope that in fact this is 
true, for according to me, it proves that the hereditary barbaric 
impulse is decaying and dying out. So far from thinking the 
quality attributed to us a defect, I wish that those who complain of 
it were far more right than I much fear they are. Still, certainly, 
eager and violent action is somewhat diminished, though only by a 
small fraction of what it ought to be. And I believe that this is 
in great part due, in England at least, to our government by distus- 
sion, which has fostered a general intellectual tone, a diffused dispo- 
sition to weigh evidence, a conviction that much may be said on every 
side of everything which the elder and more fanatic ages of the. 
world wanted. This is the real reason why our energies seem so 
much less than those of our fathers. When we have a definite end 
in view, which we know we want, and which we think we know how 
to obtain, we can act well enough. The campaigns of our soldiers are 
as energetic as any campaigns ever were; the speculations of our 
merchants have greater promptitude, greater audacity, greater 
vigour than any such speculations ever had before. In old times a 
few ideas got possession of men and communities, but this is happily 
now possible no longer. We see how incomplete these old ideas 
were; how almost by chance one seized on one man and nation, and 
another on another; how often one set of men have persecuted 
another set for opinions on subjects of which neither, we now per- 
ceive, knew anything. It might be well if a greater number of effectual 
demonstrations existed among mankind; but while no such demon- 
strations exist, and while the evidence which completely convinces 
one man seems to another trifling and insufficient, let us recognise 
the plain position of inevitable doubt. Let us not be bigots with a 
doubt, and persecutors without a creed. We are beginning to see: 
this, and we are railed at for so beginning. ut it is a great benefit, 
and it is to the incessant prevalence of detective discussion that our 
doubts are due ; and much of that discussion is due to the long existence 
of a government requiring constant debates, written and oral. 

This is one of the unrecognised benefits of free government, one 
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of the modes in which it counteracts the excessive inherited impulses 
of humanity. There is another also for which it does the same, but 
which I can only touch delicately, and which at first sight will seem 
ridiculous. The most successful races, other things being equal, are 
those which multiply the fastest. In the conflicts of mankind 
numbers have ever been a great power. The most numerous group 
has always had an advantage over the less numerous, and the fastest 
breeding group has always tended to be the most numerous. In 
consequence, human nature has descended into a comparatively 
uncontentious civilization, with a desire far in excess of what is 
needed; with a “felt want,” as political economists would say, 
altogether greater than the “real want.” A walk in London is all 
which is necessary to establish this. ‘The great sin of great cities ” 
is one vast evil consequent upon it. And who is to reckon up how 
much these,words mean? How many spoiled lives, how many broken 
hearts, how many wasted bodies, how many ruined minds, how much 
misery pretending to be gay, how much gaiety feeling itself to be 
miserable, how much after mental pain, how much eating and trans- 
mitted disease. And in the moral part of the world, how many 
minds are racked by incessant anxiety, how many thoughtful 
imaginations which might have left something to mankind are debased 
to mean cares, how much every successive generation sacrifices to 
the next, how little does any of them make of itself in comparison 
with what might be. And how many Irelands have there been in 
the world where men would have been contented and happy if they 
had only been fewer; how many more Irelands would there have 
been if the intrusive numbers had not been kept down by infanticide 
and vice and misery. How painful is the conclusion that it is dubious 
whether all the machines and inventions of mankind “have yet 
lightened the day’s labour of a human being.” They have enabled 
more people to exist, but these people work just as hard and are just 
as mean and miserable as the elder and the fewer. 

But it will be said of this passion just as it was said of the passion 
of activity. Granted that it is in excess, how can you say, how on 
earth can any one say, that government by discussion can in any way 
cure or diminish it? Cure this evil that government certainly will 
not; but tend to diminish it—I think it does and may. To show 
that I am not making premises to support a conclusion so abnormal, 
I will quote a passage from Mr. Spencer, the philosopher who has 
done most to illustrate this subject :-— 

“That future progress of civilization which the never-ceasing 
pressure of population must produce, will be accompanied by an 
enhanced cost of Individuation, both in structure and function ; 
and more especially in nervous structure and function. The peaceful 
struggle for existence in societies ever growing more crowded and 
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more complicated, must have for its concomitant an increase of the 
great nervous centres in mass, in complexity, in activity. The larger 
body of emotion needed as a fountain of energy for men who have 
to hold their places and rear their families under the intensifying 
competition of social life, is, other things equal, the correlative of 
larger brain. Those higher feelings presupposed by the better self- 
regulation which, in a better society, can alone enable the individual 
to leave a persistent posterity, are, other things equal, the correlatives 
of amore complex brain; as are also those more numerous, more 
varied, more general, and more abstract ideas, which must also become 
increasingly requisite for successful life as society advances. And 
the genesis of this larger quantity of feeling and thought in a brain 
thus augmented in size and developed in structure, is, other things 
equal, the correlative of a greater wear of nervous tissue and greater 
consumption of materials to repair it. So that both in original cost 
of construction and in subsequent cost of working, the nervous 
system must become a heavier tax on the organism. Already the 
brain of the civilized man is larger by nearly thirty per cent. than 
the brain of the savage. Already, too, it presents an increased 
heterogeneity—especially in the- distribution of its convolutions. 
And further changes like these which have taken place under the 
discipline of civilized life, we infer will continue to take place. 

But everywhere and always, evolution is antagonistic to procreative 
dissolution. Whether it be in greater growth of the organs which 
subserve self-maintenance, whether it be in their added complexity 
of structure, or whether it be in their higher activity, the abstraction 
of the required materials implies a diminished reserve of materials 
for race-maintenance. And we have seen reason to believe that this 
antagonism between Individuation and Genesis becomes unusually 
marked where the nervous system is concerned, because of the costli- 
ness of nervous structure and function. In § 346 was pointed out 
the apparent connection between high cerebral development and 
prolonged delay of sexual maturity; and in §§ 366, 367, the 
evidence went to show that where exceptional fertility exists there is 
sluggishness of mind, and that where there has been during educa- 
tion excessive expenditure in mental action, there frequently follows 
a complete or partial infertility. Hence the particular kind of 
further evolution which Man is hereafter to undergo, is one which, 
more than any other, may be expected to cause a decline in his 
power of reproduction.” 

This means that men who have to live an intellectual life, or who 
can be induced to lead one, will be likely not to have so many 
children as they would otherwise have had. In particular cases this 
may not be true ; such men may even have many children—they may 
be men in all ways of unusual power and vigour. But they will not 
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have their maximum of posterity—will not have so many as they 
would have had if they had been careless or thoughtless men; and 
so, upon an average, the issue of such intellectualised men will be 
less numerous than those of the unintellectual. 

Now, supposing this philosophical doctrine to be true—and the 
best philosophers, I think, believe it—its application to the case in 
hand is plain. Nothing promotes intellect like intellectual dis- 
cussion, and nothing promotes intellectual discussion so much as 
government by discussion. The perpetual atmosphere of intellectual 
inquiry acts powerfully, as every one may see by looking about him in 
London, upon the constitution both of men and women. There is only 
a certain quantum of power in each of our race ; if it goes in one way 
it is spent, and cannot go in another. The intellectual atmosphere 
abstracts strength to intellectual matters; it tends to divert that 
strength which the circumstances of early society directed to the 
multiplication of numbers; and as a polity of discussion tends, above 
all things, to produce an intellectual atmosphere, the two things 
which seemed so far off have been shown to be near, and free 
government has, in a second case, been shown to tend to cure an 
inherited excess of human nature. 

Lastly, a polity of discussion not only tends to diminish our in- 
herited defects, but also, in one case at least, to augment a heritable 
excellence. It tends to strengthen and increase a subtle quality or 
combination of qualities singularly useful in practical life—a quality 
which it is not easy to describe exactly, and the issues of which 
it would require not a remnant of an essay, but a whole essay to 
elucidate completely. This quality I call animated moderation. 

If any one were asked to describe what it is which distinguishes 
the writings of a man of genius who is also a great man of the world 
from all other writings, I think he would use these same words, 
“animated moderation.” He would say that such writings are never 
slow, are never excessive, are never exaggerated; that they are 
always instinct with judgment, and yet that judgment is never a dull 
judgment; that they have as much spirit in them as would go to 
make a wild writer, and yet that every line of them is the product 
of a sane and sound writer. The best and almost perfect instance 
of this in English is Scott. Homer was perfect in it, as far as we 
can judge; Shakespeare is often perfect in it for long together, 
though then, from the defects of a bad education and a vicious age, 
all at once he loses himself in excesses. Still, Homer, and Shake- 
speare at his best, and Scott, though in other respects so unequal 
to them, have this remarkable quality in common—this union of life 
with measure, of spirit with reasonableness. 

In action it is equally this quality in which the English—at least 


so I claim it for them—excel all other nations. There is an infinite 
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deal to be laid against us, and as we are unpopular with most others, 
and as we are always grumbling at ourselves, there is no want of 
people to say it. But, after all, in a certain sense, England is a 
success in the world; her career has had many faults, but still it has 
been a fine and winning career upon the whole. And this on 
account of the exact possession of this particular quality. What is 
the making of a successful merchant? That he has plenty of 
energy, and yet that he does not go too far. And if you ask for a 
description of a great practical Englishman, you will be sure to have 
this, or something like it, “Oh, he has plenty of go in him; but he 
knows when to pull up.” He may have all other defects in him ; he 
may be coarse, he may be illiterate, he may be stupid to talk to; still 
this great union of spur and bridle, of energy and moderation, will 
remain to him. Probably he will hardly be able to explain why he 
stops when he does stop, or why he continued to move as long as he, 
in fact, moved ; but still, as by a rough instinct, he pulls up pretty 
much where he should, though he was going at such a pace before. 

There is no better example of this quality in English statesmen 
than Lord Palmerston. There are, of course, many most serious 
accusations to be made against him. The sort of homage with 
which he was regarded in the last years of his life has passed away; 
the spell is broken, and the magic cannot be again revived. We 
may think that his information was meagre, that his imagination 
was narrow, that his aims were short-sighted and faulty. But 
though we may often object to his objects, we can rarely find much 
to criticise in his means. ‘He went,” it has been said, “with a 
great swing;” but he never tumbled over; he always managed to 
pull up “before there was any danger.” He was an odd man to 
have inherited Hampden’s motto; still, in fact, there was a great 
trace in him of mediocria firma—as much, probably, as there could 
be in any one of such great vivacity and buoyancy. 

It is plain that this is a quality which as much, if not more, than 
any other multiplies good results in practical life. It enables men to 
see what is good; it gives them intellect enough for sufficient per- 
ception ; but it does not make men all intellect ; it does not “ sickly 
them over with the pale cast of thought ;” it enables them to do 
the good things they see to be good, as well as to see that they are 
good. And it is plain that a government by popular discussion tends 
to produce this quality. A strongly idiosyncratic mind, violently 
disposed to extremes of opinion, is soon weeded out of political life, 
and a bodiless thinker, an ineffectual scholar, cannot even live there 
fora day. A vigorous moderateness in mind and body is the rule of 
a polity which works by discussion ; and, upon the whole, it is the 
kind of temper most suited to the active life of such a being as man 
in such a world as the present one. 
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These three great benefits of free government, though great, are 
entirely secondary to its continued usefulness in the mode in which 
it originally was useful. The first great benefit was the deliverance 
of mankind from the superannuated yoke of customary law, by the 
gradual development of an inquisitive originality. And it continues 
to produce that effect upon persons apparently far remote from its 
influence, and on subjects with which it has nothing todo. Thus 
Mr. Mundella, a most experienced and capable judge, tells us that 
the English artisan, though so much less sober, less instructed, and 
less refined than the artisans of some other countries, is yet more 
inventive than any other artisan. The master will get more good 
suggestions from him than from any other. 

Again, upon plausible grounds—looking, for example, to the 
position of Locke and Newton in the science of the last century, and 
to that of Darwin in our own—it may be argued that there is some 
quality in English thought which makes them strike out as many, if 
not more, first-rate and original suggestions than nations of greater 
scientific culture and more diffused scientific interest. In both cases 
I believe the reason of the English originality to be that govern- 
ment by discussion quickens and enlivens thought all through 
society ; that it makes people think no harm may come of thinking; 
that in England this force has long been operating, and so it has 
developed more of all kinds of people ready to use their mental 
energy in their own way, and not ready to use it in any other way 
than a despotic government. And so rare is great originality among 
mankind, and so great are its fruits, that this one benefit of free 
government probably outweighs what are in many cases its accessory 
evils. Of itself it justifies, or goes far to justify, our saying with 
Montesquieu, “‘ Whatever be the cost of this glorious liberty, we must 
be content to pay it to heaven.” Watrer Bacenor. 








NEW THEORIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


In the concluding remarks of Professor Jevons’s able and original 
work’ he enters a protest against “the too great influence of authori- 
tative writers in political economy,” urging, as a plea for the bold- 
ness of his own speculations, the existence of a “tendency of a most 
hurtful kind to allow opinions to crystallise into creeds.” I should 
be inclined to deprecate quite as strongly as he does the tendency in 
question, could I perceive its existence; but I own I am quite 
unable to do so. So far from this, what strikes me as the most 
notable feature in recent economic publications—almost the only 
circumstance, indeed, which they have in common—is the entire 
freedom manifested by the writers from any such subserviency to 
authority as Mr. Jevons deprecates. With the single exception of 
Professor Faweett’s manual and Mrs. Faweett’s smaller treatise, I 
am unable to recall a single work published within the last twenty 
years in which principles, more or less fundamental in what Mr. 
Jevons would call the accepted system of political economy, have not 
been freely brought in question. In the writings, for example, of 
Mr. McLeod, of Professor Rickards, of Professor Rogers, of Mr. 
Thornton, of Mr. Longe, of Mr. Jennings, of Professor Hearne, and 
of Professor Jevons himself, not to mention French and American 
publications, I think it would be difficult to discover indications of 
that subservient and timid spirit against which we are warned. 
Indeed, I must frankly own that my apprehensions take an entirely 
different direction; and that what I should be disposed to deprecate 
in the treatment of economic questions is something the exact reverse 
of excessive deference for authority—an eagerness to rush into diffi- 
cult speculations, and to propound crude solutions of complicated pro- 
blems, in entire disregard, or at all events without due study, of what 
has been done towards elucidating those subjects by previous thinkers. 
Not, indeed, that I consider political economy to have spoken its 
last word—very far from this—or even to have received in any of its 
branches final and definite form; and still less that I desire to see a 
“despotic calm” in economic speculation, but that I think im- 
patience of authority may in science be carried too far. What 
uppears to be due to the great names in any province of thought is 
that their opinions should be candidly studied before being set aside, 
and that, so far as is consistent with scientific convenience, the new 
developments of doctrine, suggested by enlarged investigation, should 
be built upon the results of past thought, where these are found to 


(1) “The Theory of Political Economy.” By W.S8. Jevons. Macmillan & Co.' 
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be sound. It appears to me that no presumption can be greater than 
that of a writer who, dealing with problems of extreme difficulty, 
which have been the subject of the prolonged and intense meditation 
of some generations of able men, coolly thinks he may disregard all 
that has been done, and strike out at a heat, by his unassisted genius, 
solutions which they have failed to discover ; and it is towards this 
extreme, as it seems to me, far rather than towards servile acquiescence 
in established doctrines, that the intellectual habit prevailing among 
those who engage in economic discussion tends at the present time. 
It is, indeed, true that we find abundant appeals on all hands to 
“the established principles of political economy ;” but what is the 
value of such appeals? The dogmas appealed to are, in the great 
majority of cases, no more principles of political economy than they 
are principles of the black art, but,as Mr. Jevons would no doubt be 
the first to admit, the merest plausibilities—platitudes, for example, 
about supply and demand—either evolved at the moment from the 
moral consciousness of the reasoner, or which have somehow got 
current, possibly as having what is considered the proper scientific 
ring. I am, therefore, wholly unable to join in the present protest 
against the alleged servile spirit of modern economic speculation. 
It is anarchy, as it seems to me, rather than despotism, with which 
we are menaced. Mr. Jevons, indeed, thinks that in the “ republic 
of the sciences sedition and even anarchy are commendable.” But 
in this view I cannot concur. As I regard the matter, sedition is 
only commendable when preceded by knowledge of the principles 
against which the revolt is made, and perception of their inade 
quacy; nor can I think that anarchy is commendable at all; at best 
it is only preferable to absolute stagnation. 

It would seem, therefore, that our author has no need to be 
apprehensive of his views failing to receive the attention they un- 
doubtedly deserve from any indisposition on the part of economists 
to entertain novel doctrines. Every one will acknowledge the 
perfect competency of so able and accomplished a writer to challenge 
any principle of political economy, it matters not by what names it 
may be endorsed ; and he will, on his side, no doubt be prepared to 
find opinions, deviating so widely as some of his do from those which 
have been held by some very able men, severely and even jealously 
canvassed. Mr. Jevons has diverged from the beaten track in two 
directions—on the question of the method by which political economy 
ought to be cultivated, and also on some of its substantive doctrines. 
As regards method, he thinks that economic principles may be best 
developed by means of mathematics; while he has propounded, on 
the subject of value in exchange, as well as on some other doctrines 
of the science, some views of more or less novelty. A few remarks 
on his doctrine of value are all I shall venture on, on the present 
occasion. 
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The phenomena of exchange-value involve two perfectly distinct 
problems, which, one is surprised to find, Mr. Jevons does not 
discriminate—the problem as to normal or average, or (to use Adam 
Smith’s phrase) “natural” values, and that as to fluctuations of 
value, or, as it is commonly expressed, “ market values.”’ Of course 
all exchanges whatever, at least all with which political economy 
is concerned, take place in a market, and therefore all values 
are in a sense “market values;” but the exchanges of the market 
may be considered either with a view to the law of their fluctua- 
tions, or with reference to that which governs them as average 
or normal phenomena, when taken over periods long enough to 
allow disturbing causes to neutralize each other. It is one thing 
to inquire why the price of wheat is higher to-day than yesterday, 
this year than last; it is an entirely different inquiry why its price is 
on an average higher than that of oats, or why gold is on an average 
of higher value than silver, silver than copper, copper than iron. 
These two problems I say are distinct. It is of course conceivable 
that a solution may be found which shall embrace both ; and, as Mr. 
Jevons has ignored the distinction, this, I presume, is what we are to 
understand his theory as undertaking to do. 

That theory is not absolutely.new; at least it seems to me that 
I perceive in it a conception of the law of value at bottom the same 
with that propounded by Bastiat in his ‘“‘ Harmonies Economiques.” ! 
But in form, and in the exposition, the doctrine now advanced ap- 
pears, so far as I know, for the first time. It is briefly as follows :— 
Exchange-value, or, as Mr. Jevons prefers to call it, “the ratio of 
exchange,” depends upon utility—that is to say, corresponds with, 
and expresses the relative utility of, the commodities exchanged ; but 
“utility” is here to be taken, not as ordinarily understood, as 
expressing the capacity in general of a commodity to satisfy a human 
desire, but in a sense which will be gathered from the following 
passage :— 


‘* We can never say absolutely,” says Mr. Jevons, ‘‘ that some objects have 
utility and others have not. The ore lying in the mine, the diamond escaping 
the eye of the searcher, the wheat lying unreaped, the fruit ungathered for 
want of consumers, have not utility at all. The most wholesome and necessary 
kinds of food are useless unless there are hands to collect and mouths to eat 
them. Nor, when we consider the matter closely, can we say that all portions 
of the same commodity possess equal utility. Water, for instance, may be 
roughly described as the most useful of all substances. A quart of water per 
day has the high utility of saving a person from dying in a most distressing 
manner. Several gallons a day may possess much utility for such purposes as 
cooking and washing; but after an adequate supply is secured for these uses, 
any additional quantity is a matter of indifference. All that we can say, then, 
is, that water, up to a certain quantity, is indispensable; that further quantities 
will have various degrees of utility ; but that beyond a certain point the utility 
appears to cease. 


‘Exactly the same considerations apply more or less clearly to every other 


“~1) Examined in the Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1870. 
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article. A pound of bread per day supplied to a person saves him from starva- 
tion, and has the highest conceivable utility. A second pound per day has also 
no slight utility: it keeps him in a state of comparative plenty, though it be 
not altogether indispensable. A third pound would begin to be superfluous. 
It is clear, then, that utility is not proportional to commodity : the very same 
articles vary in utility according as we already possess more or less of the same 
article. The like may be said of other things. One suit of clothes per annum 
is necessary, a second convenient, a third desirable, a fourth not unacceptable ; 
but we, sooner or later, reach a point at which further supplies are not desired 
with any perceptible force, unless it be for subsequent use.” 

Tn conformity with this view as to the varying degrees of utility 
incident to each commodity, the doctrine of exchange-value is thus 
laid down :—“ The ratio of exchange of any two commodities will be 
inversely as the final degrees of utility of the quantities of com- 
modity available for consumption after the exchange is effected ;” 
in other words, the greater “ the final degree of utility ” in the case 
described, the smaller will be the quantity of the commodity which 
will be given in exchange for others, or the higher will be its 
exchange-value. Such is the theory, which may be considered from 
either of two points of view; either, 1, with reference to its truth as 
an expression of fact; or, 2, with reference to its importance as a 
means of elucidating the phenomena of wealth. 

As regards the question of fact, our decision must evidently depend 
on the criterion which we adopt for estimating utility. <‘ Utility,” 
Mr. Jevons tells us, “‘ corresponds to and is measured by pleasure.” 
This seems sufficiently clear ; but in truth it leaves the whole ques- 
tion open ; for how are we to measure pleasure? Most people would, 
I think, say that the pleasure which a man derives from, let us say, 
the last drop of water that satisfies his thirst—in Mr. Jevons’s lan- 
guage, the “terminal utility ” of water—is substantially the same in 
all times and places. A man’s capacity for enjoying a drink of 
water does not change with his change of locality. Or, again, I 
think it would be generally agreed that the pleasure derived from 
wearing a shirt or coat—given the constitution of the man and 
the climate—is not sensibly different now from what it was a century 
ago. ‘The satisfaction would be regarded as depending upon the 
constitution of the human being in conjunction with the nature of 
the commodity. But, estimating utility by this method, Mr. Jevons’s 
theory is manifestly untenable, since it is matter of fact that the 
exchange-value of water is not the same for all times and places, and 
it is equally certain that the price of all articles made of cloth or 
calico has greatly fallen within a century. Another measure of utility, 
therefore, must be found if the doctrine is to be accepted. For 
example, this view may be taken. It may be contended that the 
pleasure or utility which a man derives from the use of a commodity 
is not properly represented by the satisfaction arising from the action 
of the commodity upon his sensitive frame, but depends upon his esti- 
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mate of the commodity as indicated by the things which he is 
disposed to give in exchange for it. In other words, we may take 
exchange-value as the criterion of utility; and this in fact is 
the test which Mr. Jevons ultimately adopts. ‘The price of a 
commodity,” he says (p. 140), “is the only test we have of the 
utility of the commodity to the purchaser.” So that what we 
come to is this—exchange-value depends upon utility, and utility 
is measured and can only be known by exchange-value. With 
these explanations the theory may perhaps be saved, but what is 
the value of the doctrine thus emasculated ? I own it seems to me 
to come so close to an identical proposition, that I am unable to 
distinguish it from that species of announcement. I fail to perceive 
in what way it throws light on any problem of economic science. 
What is the purpose of a theory of value? As I understand the 
matter, to inform us of the conditions on which this phenomenon 
depends. But, if the conditions the theory announces are something 
undistinguishable from the phenomenon itself, if their statement is 
merely another mode of expressing the fact, what is the importance 
of the information it conveys? We desire to know, for example, 
the course which exchange-value will take with the progress of 
society, or in consequence of changes in the modes and sources of 
production, in the case of such articles, suppose, as corn, meat, iron, 
coal, gold, and silver; and we are told it will correspond in each case 
with the “terminal utility” of the commodity. But of what avail is 
it to know this, unless we have some means of determining the 
“terminal utility,” independent of the phenomenon in question ? 
If the “terminal utility ” can only be known by the exchange-value, 
how are we helped to a knowledge of the latter by being referred to 
the former ? The importance of knowing the laws of Nature is that 
We may overcome Nature by obeying her—as Professor Huxley has 
put it, to avoid the boxes on the ear which Nature administers to 
those who neglect her warnings. But if the only intimation we can 
have of the law is the experience of the box, how are we bettered by 
our scientific knowledge ? 

The purely formal character of Mr. Jevons’s doctrine is still more 
clearly brought into view in the following development of it :— 

‘* What is the utility of one penny toa poor family earning fifty pounds a 
year ? Asa penny is an inconsiderable portion of their income, it may repre- 
sent one of the indefinitely small increments, and its utility is equal to the 
utility of the quantity of bread, tea, sugar, or other articles which they could 
purchase with it, this utility depending upon the extent to which they were 
already provided with those articles. To a family possessing one thousand 
pounds a year, the utility of a penny may be measured in an exactly similar 
manner; but it will be found to be much less, because their want of any 
given commodity will be satiated or satisfied to a much greater extent, so that 


the urgency of need for a pennyworth more of any article is much reduced.” 
(P. 133.) 
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Thus the “terminal utility” of a commodity will vary with the 
circumstances of each purchaser. The “terminal utility” of a pound 
of tea will be greater to a washerwoman than to a fine lady; from 
which some readers might be disposed to infer that, according to 
Mr. Jevons’s theory, the washerwoman ought to pay more for her 
tea. But this would be a wrong inference ; because the “terminal 
utility’ of the money paid for the tea would, according to the 
standard adopted, be also different in the two cases, since it was to 
be measured by that of the tea itself. If the pound of tea be more 
useful to the washerwoman than to her rich neighbour, so also is 
the money paid for it; and thus, according to the theory, the price 
for each purchaser ought to be, as it is, the same. The theory thus 
may be saved by the simple process of depriving it of meaning. 
It cannot be said to be at variance with fact, since it merely asserts 
that the fact agrees with itself; but something more than this, I 
apprehend, is required of a scientific doctrine. 

Besides the doctrine of value, there is much in Mr. Jevons’s volume 
that will attract the attention of economists. In particular his view 
as to the amenability of economic problems to mathematical treat- 
ment is well deserving of consideration. Into this question, however, 
I do not now enter. I shall merely say that, while not denying that 
some of the doctrines of political economy may be exhibited mathe- 
matically, and may possibly thus be made clearer to some minds, my 
own belief is that this mode of presenting economic truths admits of 
but very limited application. When mathematics are carried further 
than this in the moral or social sciences, and used for conducting 
processes of reasoning, without constant reference to the concrete 
meaning of the terms for which the mathematical symbols are em- 
ployed, I own I regard the practice with profound distrust. I must, 


however, defer to another occasion any attempt to vindicate my 
objections on this score. 


J. E. Carrnes. 
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I NEED not remind many, or perhaps any of you, what a high rank 
among the illustrious dead has been conferred on St. Bernard by the 
Founder of Positivism. In the first place he appears in the calendar 
as the president of a weck, the third week of the month St. Paul, a 
dignity which Comte thought justly due to only three other great 
names in the history of Catholicism—St. Augustin, Hildebrand, 
and Bossuet. Then we find him mentioned as the “ incomparable 
St. Bernard,” and pronounced to be the “best type of complete 
Catholicism.” When we reflect that Comte further declared that 
through his philosophical meditations he was penetrated with a 
profound admiration for the general economy of the Catholic system, 
and that we ought more and more to consider it as “the political 
masterpiece of human wisdom,” the rare elevation ascribed to St. 
Bernard will be evident to all Positivists, at any rate. I think I 
cannot do better, therefore, than set forth in some little detail the 
grounds and the titles which confer upon St. Bernard this excep- 
tional distinction. 

Our subject divides itself under two great heads—the man, his 
endowments, graces, and accomplishments—and the time, the con- 
ditions in which he worked. And it will be better to take the last 
of these two, the Time, first. 

The life of St. Bernard, who was born in 1091 and died in 1153, 
extends over the earlier portion of that bright period of the Middle 
Ages during which the Catholic-feudal system produced its maximum 
of good and social well-being. The pontificates of Gregory VII., 
on the one hand, and of Innocent III., on the other, mark off 
with much precision this exceptional epoch of prosperity and 
power of the Catholic-feudal régime. This epoch was the outcome of 
several centuries of sore travail. It was followed—is it not still 
followed ?—by several centuries of travail as sore. In itself—in 
spite of its brevity and of many shortcomings in detail, it constitutes 
one of the greatest and most successful achievements in human 
history—one of those suggestive realities which open out before us 
precious and elevating ideals. We can here see, in spite of the 
unpromising materials with which the men of that day had to work, 
what admirable results may be obtained by a wise distribution of the 
social forces. The results I refer to are really one, the encourage- 
ment and facilitation to all good men of leading wide, self-sacrificing, 
and ennobling lives—not lives of selfish comfort, from which all 


(1) A lecture delivered at the Positivist School, December 3, 1871. 
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pain and annoyance are carefully weeded, but lives in which pain 
will be accepted with alacrity, and discomfort with joy, for public 
and social ends. 

And if we look closer into the reasons of this, we shall find them 
to be that men in that time were warmed by a glow of noble aspira- 
tions, that, coarse and weary as was often the round of daily life, 
their horizon was lit up by the consoling radiance of hope. The 
infinite consolation of grand social emotions shared by all, was theirs. 
The feeling of brotherhood was general, and cast a grace and dignity 
over the most unlovely details of actual existence. .'That exalted 
feeling of mutual help, dependence, and duty, which has often 
turned a small band of shipwrecked sailors into temporary heroes, 
was considerably diffused throughout the whole social organism. It 
is true a strong outburst of nationality has more than once in his- 
tory remotely imitated this condition. The Athenians had it in the 
years which immediately followed the battle of Marathon, the Eng- 
lish had it under Queen Elizabeth, the French had it in the early 
years of the great Revolution, and these epochs are remembered as 
among the brightest in the world. Those times had their miseries, 
as all times have had and will have, but they had also great conso- 
lations—consolations addressed to the best elements in our nature, 
while they reproved and abashed the less noble. The altruistic 
sentiments were appealed to by adequate stimulants, and the highest 
happiness man can know followed on their exercise. But the epoch 
we have under consideration was distinguished from those I have 
just named by its vastly greater permanence and solidity ; though it 
also was transitory, and carried from the first the seeds of dissolution 
in the radical incoherence of its fundamental conception—Mono- 
theism. But, while it lasted, it was greatly more durable and bene- 
ficent than the national outbursts, whether of Pericles, or Elizabeth, 
or Danton, and it gave to the world two unexampled centuries of 
rare calm and elevation of soul. 

Both the feudal society and the Catholic Church had undergone 
great changes and improvements when St. Bernard came into the 
world, as compared with their former state. In their remoteness 
the Middle Ages are often apt to appear to us as of one indistinguish- 
able grey colour, in which the succeeding centuries appear very 
much alike. On a closer view this is found not to be so. The 
tenth century differs from the twelfth very widely indeed. The 
latter was full of hope, ardour, and enterprise. The former was full 
of despair. Famine, pestilence, and fire and sword, had reduced the 
men of that day to giving up nearly all hope in their terrestrial 
future. In the course of seventy-three years forty-eight were 
marked by famines and epidemics. It is quite attested that canni- 
balism appeared in France, and a man was burnt for openly selling 
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human flesh in the market-place of Tournus. The conviction was 
common that the world would soon end, and ought to end. After 
the tenth century had been turned, things began to improve. The 
extremity of misery had produced a lull in the continued fighting 
and private wars which the feudal chiefs were always waging with 
one another; and with the cause the effect ceased also. Destruc- 
tion no longer exceeded production. The fiefs became larger, and it 
was the interest of the larger barons to keep the peace among their 
subjects, and to prohibit all wars but such as they thought fit to wage 
themselves. Thus the great feudal polity arose, and fully deserves 
the encomiums which have been passed upon it, if we consider what 
it supplanted. At the same time we must not forget that, picturesque 
as in poetry and romance the mail-clad Crusader on his war-horse has 
been made to appear, with his castle, its drawbridge, battlements, and 
portcullis, the feudal chief was very apt to be a horrible ruffian after 
all. Fantastic and grotesque cruelty was very apt to be his chief 
amusement ; the most odious vices his chief relaxation. Doubtless 
there were exceptions both ways, the extremely good and the ex- 
tremely bad. There were men like St. Bernard’s great friend, 
Count Theobald of Champagne, who were models of grace and 
virtue. There were men like the monster mentioned by Ordericus 
Vitalis, whose pleasure it was to gouge out the eyes of little children, 
whom he used to entice under his cloak during his walks through his 
demesne. I question whether, cruel as the ancient world was, it was 
as cruel as the Middle Ages. A favourite pastime with the worst 
feudal chiefs was to torture their prisoners to death ; they were too 
rich to care for ransoms. Two near contemporaries of St. Bernard 
habitually did this, Robert of Belléme, Earl of Shrewsbury, a friend 
of our William Rufus, who had twenty castles in England, and as 
many in Normandy; and Enguerrand of Coucy. And recollect that 
the prisoners they thus tortured were not captured in open war, but 
often kidnapped travellers, surprised in a forest or in passing a ford. 
The style of tortures applied could only be explained to an audience 
of medical students. 

However, this was the secular world which the great Catholic 
Church was called upon to moralise. But before the Church could 
set about this task in complete singleness of purpose, she had to 
moralise and purify herself. The tenth century had been for the 
Church nearly as confused and chaotic as it had been for the secular 
power. Rome was a centre of violence and crime, and the secular 
clergy, unsupported and isolated, losing sense of its dignity and of 
its mission, became assimilated to the feudal society around it. The 
bishops tended to become barons, and to transmit their sees to their 
sons, who were hardly considered illegitimate. The characteristic 
distinction of the Middle Age—the separation of the temporal from 
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the spiritual power—was gravely threatened. The monks and 
monasteries saved Europe from this danger. The debt which 
Europe owes to the monasteries, it may be truly said, is but little 
appreciated now, even by those who think that they make ample 
acknowledgments to the monks on the ground that they tilled the 
soil, cultivated letters, and often set a good example to the world 
and the Church. The truth is that the monastic system was a 
church within the Church, and bore the same relation to the secular 
clergy, the priests, and bishops, that these did to kings and feudal 
lords. They were a second and more intense spiritual power. 
Without them the Church would have been a stiff, inelastic machine. 
They were an ever-renewed growth. The ecclesiastical organization 
of Europe was a fixed thing, alterable, I believe, in theory by the 
Pope, but practically remaining unaltered. It contracted habits, 
good and bad, which were with difficulty changed. Moreover, as 
the Church got rich, the bishoprics and other preferments became 
great prizes, conferring wealth, dignity, and power; and it is need- 
less to add, they not unfrequently fell into the hands of unworthy 
holders. Whole dioceses became notoriously corrupt and bad. The 
unworthiness of the German Church before Hildebrand has been 
justly ascribed to the wealth and worldly influence of its secular 
clergy. Now, the flexibility of the monastic system was a powerful 
counter-agent to all this. The monastic system could be changed, 
altered, and increased ad libitum. It could mould itself with perfect 
ease to the needs and difficulties of the time. It allowed of reforma- 
tion without revolution. It was thus able to remedy even the evils 
which itself had caused. For it is undoubtedly true that the pros- 
perous and wealthy monasteries were apt to become as worldly and 
lax as the secular clergy they were founded to reform. But there 
was this great difference—new monks and new orders could be sup- 
plied; new bishopics could not. All that was wanted was that a few 
pious men should find a pious landowner willing to give them land 
for a new foundation, and the thing was done. It was thus that 
Clugny was founded; thus Citeaux; thus, in the next age, the 
mendicant orders. With the one exception of Hildebrand’s great 
reform, the reformations of the Church throughout the Middle 
Ages were effected by monks. Nay, Hildebrand himself was a 
monk, and so were most of the great popes and bishops. It thus 
becomes no figure of speech to say that the monks were the salt of 
the earth. Among them were to be found the highest culture and 
aspirations of the time. That ideal of a Christian Church, that 
profound realisation of the utmost which Christian Monotheism 
could accomplish as a doctrine and as a polity, was elaborated in the 
monastic retreats of that time. 

Thus at the period when St. Bernard came into the world, although 
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the Church had by no means overcome the world, it to a considerable 
extent had disciplined it, moralised it. What more touching evi- 
dence of this can be had than that rebuilding of the Cathedral of 
Chartres in consequence of a fire? This rebuilding was accom- 
plished, not by money subscriptions, such as are never missed, but 
by painful personal service willingly offered by all classes, rich and 
poor. A contemporary describes how all the country around Chartres 
was whitened by the tents of the voluntary builders and helpers. 
The highest born toiled side by side with the lowest in dragging 
the heavy stones, in cutting them, in placing them. But this 
temporarily complete success of Catholicism gives a particular 
stamp to St. Bernard’s career. To begin with, it deprives him of all 
characteristic originality as a founder, as an inventor of something 
new, whether in thought or practice. So far as I know he innovated 
in nothing. St. Augustin, St. Benedict, Gregory VIL., all inno- 
vated largely, and have indelibly affixed their names to great 
institutions or to great conceptions. In St. Bernard we find nothing 
of the kind. He accepted the Church as he found it; he accepted 
the monastic order, of which he is the brightest ornament, from the 
hands of others. And let no one think the worse of him for this. 
It is one of the many proofs of his noble exemption from every trace 
of vulgar ambition or wish for display. In those days the foundation 
of a new order, the introduction of some peculiarity in dress or 
discipline, was one of the readiest passports tofame. It was a source 
of real temptation to the ardent minds of that day. It is well known 
how it led astray Bernard’s able and restless adversary, Abelard. 

It may be asked, however, in what then did Bernard’s greatness 
consist? And the answer is, that he stands forth as one of the 
most perfect appliers of Catholicism at its best; thereby calling on 
us to admire the peculiar delicacy and justness of Comte’s appre- 
ciation of him, ‘‘ The best type of complete Catholicism.” 

He applied Catholicism to himself first of all, and afterwards to 
the world. It must be admitted that he did this last reluctantly, 
and against the grain, as it were. His primary object in becoming 
a monk was to save his own soul. He had read in his sacred books, 
“* What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” But his greatness consists in that he transcended his 
creed, that he was constantly actuated by a social impulse for wiich 
he could find little warranty in his Church doctrine. In spite of 
natural inclination, in spite of the most prostrate ill-health, in spite, 
as it would seem almost at times, of his very conscience and sense of 
duty, he left his cloister, his beloved Clairvaux, and plunged into 
the busy throng of men. He travelled far and wide in France, in 
Germany, in Italy. Thrice he crossed the Alps. What a journey 
for an invalid in those days! He toiled and moiled with an uncon- 
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scious zeal for the good of the Church and mankind. He did much 
more than this. He wrestled with thought; he struggled with 
speculative difficulties and doubts—a most uncongenial occupation to 
him ; he embraced the age in its totality, as it were, and at one time 
or another touched upon every topic which interested it, whether 
great or minute; and, more than all, he kept himself unspotted from 
the world ; to the end he was careful lest, having preached to others, 
he himself should be a castaway. The giddy height of authority 
and power to which he attained left him as it found him—the 
humble monk, the affectionate friend, the loving brother. 

St. Bernard was blonde and delicate in complexion, and had withal 
a maidenly appearance. His constitution was weak, and he enfeebled 
it still more by his excessive austerities. He afterwards bitterly 
reproached himself for this, and dissuaded others from imitating him 
in that respect. He doubtless felt how much harder hard duties are 
made by the want of adequate strength and health. Not that that 
fiery soul ever seems to have yielded to bodily infirmity. He is 
constantly saying that his health is deplorable; and he is more than 
borne out in this by his biographers, whose accounts of his maladies 
are truly horrible. His health, he says, is so deplorable that he 
cannot possibly do this and that, so ill is he. But when the time 
comes, if no one else can or will do it, St. Bernard is always there at 
last. He appears to have had one of those highly-strung nervous 
natures, which wear themselves less under the stress of intense 
activity than of repose. So much for his body. His mind is far 
more difficult adequately to characterise. It was a large, ardent 
mind, and powerful in every direction except that of philosophical 
abstract speculation. In what we call talent for business, his faculty 
was stupendous. In the latter days of his assured pre-eminence it 
seemed as if the world had determined to consult and bother him 
with everything that went amiss in any part of Europe. From the 
care of all the churches down to the restitution of a few stolen pigs, 
he was employed from morning to night in putting some great 
or small thing straight. But the wonder is that we must add that 
this overwhelming mass of practical work never tamed his soaring 
mystical spirit. He is one of the great mystics of the Church. His 
Sermons on the Canticles might have been the work of a recluse who 
never touched the outer world, who passed his time in brooding 
meditation far away from the strife of men. Yet this very work on 
the Canticles was interrupted over and over again by petty, irritating 
business which would have tried a parliamentary leader or hard- 
worked barrister. He passes backwards and forwards between carth 
and heaven with the ease and rapidity of the angels in Jacob’s 
dream. We next have to note that neither this outward labour nor 
inward meditation ever seems to have dulled his affections. He 
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remained through life a man of a warm, affectionate heart. In the 
greatest press of business he can always find time to write loving 
letters to his friends. I do not remember that he lost or renounced 
the love of eny one of them during all his well-filled life, It must 
be owned he is a man of a fine discretion in friendship, and, though 
he had troops of friends, he knew the rank and worth of them all. 
That pleasant Boswell, William of St. Thierry, he treats with rough 
Johnsonian cordiality ; he really deserves no more. His friend 
St. Malachy he receives with something of a divine reverence and 
awe. He wrote his friend St. Malachy’s life. It is as touching a 
biography as I know. By the merest chance St. Malachy died at 
Clairvaux, and it must have been an ecstatic moment of mingled 
bliss and agony to these two good, great men when the warm- 
hearted Irish saint expired in the arms of his friend. ‘ With psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs we followed our friend on his home- 
ward journey. In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the place and 
at the time he had foretold and chosen, Bishop Malachy, taken by 
angels out of our hands, happily fell asleep in the Lord. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, yet none could say when the spirit had left 
him. When he was dead he.was thought to be alive; while yet 
alive he was supposed to be dead. The same brightness and serenity 
were ever visible. Death seemed to have no power over them; nay, 
it seemed to increase them. He was not changed, but we. Mar- 
veliously and suddenly the sobs and griefs were hushed; sorrow 
was changed into joy; song banished lamentation. Faith had 
triumphed.” 

But in no instance is the combined strength and tenderness of St. 
Bernard shown so beautifully as on the occasion of the death of his 
brother Gerard. Gerard had held office in the Monastery of Clair- 
vaux, and appears in many ways to have served Bernard with zeal, 
and lightened many of his cares. He had been very ill once before 
lis death, and was restored to health, as Bernard thought, in conse- 
quence of his prayers. However, he died at last, when Bernard was 
forty-seven. His death-bed and burial were surrounded with all 
that touching ceremonial and solemnity which the Cistercians were 
wont to use on these occasions. All Clairvaux was moved to tears; 
but Bernard was stoically calm. He followed, as he said himself, his 
brother’s body to the grave with unmoistened eyes. It was his duty 
that day to make one of his customary expositions on the Canticles. 
ile began as usual expounding and analysing his text as if nothing 
strange had happened. .He proceeded for a time, but presently 
nature gave way. ‘“ What have I to do,” he said, “with this 
canticle, who am steeped in bitterness? The sharpness of grief 
paralyses my will, and the indignation of the Lord has drunk up my 
spirit. My very heart left me when he was taken away through 
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whom my meditations in God were made free. But I did violence to 
my mind, and have dissembled until now, lest it should appear that 
faith was overcome of feeling. While others wept, I, as ye may 
have observed, followed his body to the grave with unmoistened 
eyes; I stood by his tomb, and dropped no tear till the burial of the 
dead was over. Clad in my priestly robes, I pronounced with my 
lips the wonted prayers; with my own hands in the wonted manner 
I cast the earthly mould on the body of my beloved, soon itself to be 
dissolved to earth.’ And so on, and so on through pages of 
passionate grief, beautiful and terrible to behold. 

But Bernard loved Nature as well as men, and was indeed quite 
an anticipator of Wordsworth in his love of field and forest. 
“Trust to one,” he says, “who has had experience. You will find 
something far greater in the woods than you will in books. Stones 
and trees will teach you what you will never learn from masters.” 
He was accustomed to say that whatever knowledge he had of the 
Scriptures he had acquired chiefly in the woods and fields, and 
that beeches and oaks had ever been his best teachers in the Word 
of God. 

Finally, to sum up this hasty review of Bernard’s character, I 
shall touch upon. his admirable union of humility and courage. His 
humility struck everybody who approached him, and, we may add, 
surprised them not a little, for the haughty abbot or bishop was no 
uncommon character in those days. But Bernard, in spite of his 
power and fame, remained truly meek. Yet his courage was un- 
daunted. He gave many proofs of it. He bearded the fiercest feudal 
lords in their strongholds. He met with fearless front Henry I., 
King of England; Lothair, Emperor of Germany; Roger, the 
filibuster King of Sicily. But this was nothing to his conduct 
towards the persecuted Jews, when certain fanatics were bent on mas- 
sacring them on the occasion of the preaching of the Second Crusade. 
Bernard hesitated not a moment. He rushed down among the 
infuriated bigots, regardless of popularity and even life, and rebuked 
them for their wickedness. It is almost impossible for us to do 
justice to the transcendent magnanimity of this act. Bernard 
risked not only his fame, but his very name as a good man. The 
Jews were considered fair objects for slaughter at any time ; it was 
pious to killthem. Bernard cared for nothing but justice and mercy. 

These few personal traits will give you a rude conception of 
Bernard’s character. We now turn to the work he achieved in the 
world, and we will consider it under the aspect to which I have 
before alluded, by regarding him as an applier of Catholicism, as the 
practical working out of that scheme of church government and 
thought which the great popes and thinkers had built up before him. 
And here I have nothing to offer you at all comparable to what you 
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heard from this desk last Sunday. Though St. Bernard took a large 
share in all the great events of his time, his story appears tame and 
uneventful beside that stupendous drama in which Hildebrand and 
Henry were the actors. The conflict of those two mighty figures 
was like the collision of mountains, and the shock of their meeting 
filled the world with fire and vapour of smoke. St. Bernard was 
neither a pope nor an emperor, and his antagonists were small men 
compared with the great opponent of Gregory. The truth is, that 
that great battle had somewhat exhausted the combatants on either 
side. Nevertheless, albeit no pope, St. Bernard was a genuine 
successor of Hildebrand, and carried out the latter’s ideas with con- 
sistency and power. I will not detain you with the numberless 
obstacles and difficulties Bernard encountered in his application of 
the Catholic system. Much of his life was wasted in petty contests 
with unworthy adversaries. He did not often drink “delight of 
battle with his peers,” with foemen worthy of him. Twice only in 
his career did anything of the kind occur, and then but imperfectly. 
The first instance was the great part he played in the extinction of 
the schism which followed the double election of Innocent II. and 
Anacletus II. to the papacy. The second, his contest with Abelard. 
A schism in the Church is’not a matter which gives us much 
anxiety now. But in the twelfth century it was a very serious thing 
indeed. Not only were its evil effects palpable and immediate, inas- 
much as the partisans of the rival popes introduced an ecclesiastical 
civil war in every part of Europe, and, as a contemporary says, “In 
most abbeys two abbots arose, in the bishoprics two bishops con- 
tended for the see,” nullifying therefore the spiritual power in its 
most distant ramifications; but a schism was an instant signal to the 
secular power to renew its encroachments on the spiritual power. 
How delicate, and yet how important a matter was the unity of the 
Church, was experimentally proved frequently during the Middle 
Ages by the schisms alone. Thereason is plain. The anti-popes for 
a time ceased to withstand the world, and withstood one another 
instead, even making alliances and base compromises with the secular 
power for the sake of immediate support to themselves. Thus we 
find Anacletus in the case before us forced to seek refuge and aid at 
the hands of Roger, King of Sicily, and we find Roger making use 
of his pope much in the way that a Tudor or a Stuart king made use 
of an archbishop of Canterbury. When, therefore, this schism in 
1130 was fully declared, Bernard made haste to oppose the evil with 
all his might. He satisfied himself that Innocent II. was the lawful 
pope, and then he proceeded to convert the kings and nations of 
Northern Europe to his conviction. He first converted the King of 
France, Louis VI. <A greater triumph was the gaining over of the’ 
crafty and able Norman, King Henry I. of England. But his greatest 
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achievement of all was the conquest of the Emperor Lothair, which 
shows Bernard in the light of a consummate diplomatist. Although 
the emperor and his advisers began to make stipulations for their 
adherence to Innocent, and threatened to renew that vexed question 
of investitures, happily settled eight years before at the Concordat of 
Worms, Bernard persuaded Lothair to side with Innocent, and to 
give those external tokens of submission so much coveted in that age. 
“The emperor on foot went through the crowd towards Innocent, 
seated on his white palfrey. With one hand he took the rein, in the 
other he held a wand—a symbol of protection to his acknowledged 
lord. When Innocent got down from his horse, the emperor was. 
there to assist him.” This business of the schism occupied Bernard 
for seven years. Though Anacletus was never formally deposed, his 
influence north of the Alps was quite destroyed, and this was Ber- 
nard’s work. 

It is not an easy matter to do justice to Abelard. There was a 
great deal in the character of the man to repel one. His vanity and 
selfishness and noisy insubordinate career forbid esteem, while intel- 
lectually itis difficult to sympathise with the arid scholastic subtleties 
amid which he worked. These valid causes of repugnance have led 
many to do him but scanty justice, and I am not quite sure that one 
of those unjust persons does not stand before you at the present 
moment. Even as regards his personal character, I do not see how 
we are to get over the testimony of Heloise, who retained her adora- 
tion of him not only in the heyday of youth and passion, but through 
twenty years of absence and separation. Temporary passion may 
overbalance any mind. But such outbursts do not usually last twenty 
years. The man could hardly be utterly unworthy who could excite 
such a sentiment in such a woman. However, be that as it may, we 
are now concerned with Abelard as the bold innovator who came into. 
conflict with St. Bernard, the sophist, if you will, who carped and 

_ cavilled at the doctrine of the Church, and remotely began the break- 
up of Catholicism. How can we blame this, who hold that Christian 
Monotheism was a transitional epoch, inevitably doomed to decay and 
disappearance so soon as its radical incoherences were brought to. 
light ? I cannot admit that any thinker who has hastened the march 
of humanity towards its goal of a demonstrable faith is worthy of 
reprobation for helping to overthrow a fictitious faith. It cannot be 
denied that the good St. Bernard was nothing less than a thorough 
obscurantist in intellectual matters. He was not content that 
the mind should be the servant of the heart; it must be. 
its slave, to please him. There is no doubt that Abelard by 
instinct was ready to do the exact reverse, and make the 
heart the slave of the mind; and the repulsion which he has 
excited both among contemporaries and posterity is greatly owing to 
the deep undercurrent of moral scepticism and concealed lawlessness. 
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which runs below the surface of his writings. But the positions he 
maintains are not only innocent, as it seems to me, but often highly 
laudable. Take, for instance, that doctrine of his which Bernard 
has put in the front of his battle against him—the parent source of 
all the alleged heresies ascribed to him—viz., that intelligence of 
dogmas ought to precede belief in them; that we must understand 
first of all in order to believe afterwards. Surely this was a step in 
the right direction, a really important step towards positive con- 
ceptions. St. Anselm had boldly said that the contrary order was 
the right one, that we must believe in order to understand; and St. 
Bernard openly proclaims his assent to the same by quoting with 
approval the words of Pope Gregory, that that faith in God which 
reposes on human reason is quite devoid of merit. It is plain that 
the move made by Abelard was one which sooner or later was in- 
evitable, except under the condition of a permanent stagnation of the 
human intellect. In view of our third great principle, “ Progress for 
the end,” I cannot regret that it was made. Progress, in one sense 
of the word, if he could have been made to understand it, would 
have been spurned by St. Bernard with the whole energy of his 
nature. It is, indeed, probable that he did get some imperfect 
glimpse of it, and that this accounts for the passion of resistance he 
brought to bear on Abelard. For Bernard’s ideal, as that of all 
absolute believers, was immobility. They had got the faith once 
delivered to the saints: what could they want more? The words of 
the Caliph Omar, when bidden to spare the books in the Alexandrian 
library, might be the motto of every consistent theologian—“ If they 
agree with the Koran, they are useless; if they differ from it, they 
are pernicious.” 

Bernard’s appearance at the Council of Sens, at which the two 
great adversaries met face to face, is perhaps the most dramatic event 
in his life. He candidly admits that he dreaded the encounter. “I 
am but a child,” he said, “and he is a man of war from his youth.” 
His triumph before such a tribunal was of course complete, although 
Abelard’s crafty appeal to Rome robbed it of much grandeur and 
completeness; and not long afterwards Abelard died. In any case, 
Bernard had once again stood forth in the character of the foremost 
Churchman of his time. He had applied Catholic principles in the 
most peremptory and striking way under the reverential observation 
of all Europe. 

But perhaps we do him scanty justice when we select these 
sensational dramatic exhibitions of himself for especial notice ; and, 
besides, these are not at all the only instances in which he stands 
forth in bold relief as the chief actor of his time. His preaching of 
the Second Crusade must not be forgotten, when again he was the 
faithful disciple of Hildebrand, and realised one of his great ideas: 
The secret of his great power and predominance was the all-per- 
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vading, never-ceasing presence of his spirit and example; in his 
vast correspondence ; in his numerous writings—now treating of 
monastic discipline, now of the great politics of the Church; above 
all, in his untiring zeal for monachism, for that inner life of the 
Church which he justly regarded as the main source of its strength 
and usefulness. During his life he founded one hundred and sixty- 
three abbeys. Our beautiful Fountains, in Yorkshire, was founded 
under his auspices, and the name Fountains was taken from that of 
his birth-place. His Clairvaux, in which were assembled princes, 
lords, and peasants, numbered seven hundred monks at the time of 
his death. His latter days were embittered by the failure of the 
crusade he had preached. For this he encountered obloquy. He 
was as little touched by that as he had becn by his tremendous 
fame. He remained heart-whole to the last. He then lost most of 
his old tried friends, and a longing to have done with life came upon 
him. But he never flinched from his duty. With all his faults, we . 
must pronounce him a rarely great man. 

The intellectual sympathy and intercourse we have of late been 
having with these famous Churchmen make it impossible for us not 
to earnestly reflect on that higher, wider, and deeper spiritual power 
which it is the hope and the purpose of the followers of Comte to 
establish among ourselves. It was pointed out to you last Sunday 
how groundless were the fears that we contemplated setting up a 
spiritual tyranny. It was also shown that, whether we will or no, a 
spiritual power of some sort or other is sure to exist in any community 
raised above barbarism ; and that the option is not between a spiritual 
power and none, but between a good one and a bad—between a 
lawless, irresponsible spiritual power, and one which shall be organized, 
invested with dignity, indeed, but also feeling the whole weight of a 
tremendous responsibility. We have the first. We have a vague, 
random, reckless public opinion. It is the aim of Positivists to sup- 
plant it by something very different. I suppose no one here will deny 
that a highly special function requires an equally special organ, and 
this one axiom disposes of the whole question, as it seems to me. We 
can notice even in our present state of anarchy that, in proportion as 
organization and responsibility are great, is such spiritual power as 
we still have endurable and moral. The Times newspaper is certainly 
not a very noble manifestation of public opinion. But even the Times 
is amenable to a rude sort of justice—even the Times can be pro- 
secuted for libel. But who can contend with Mrs. Grundy ? Who can 
enter the lists with the vague, impalpable power of society when it 
happens to be—a not unknown case—thoroughly malignant ? 

But while I say this, and wish to express my completest sympathy 
with all efforts tending to organization, I must add that I doubt not 
at all that it will come soon enough whenever the spiritual force is 
waiting there ready to animate it. There is no royal road to Geo- 
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metry, there is no path to spiritual kingship over men save by the 
possession in superabundant measure of all the cardinal virtues. 

The high spiritual force which comes of justice, magnanimity, 
and love, is one of the greatest and most irresistible in the world. 
The minds of men yield to it sooner or later with as much certainty 
as their bodies do to gravitation. Here was our St. Bernard ; bishops 
and abbots without number held precisely his doctrine all over 
Christendom, but they lacked his power. The truth is, that the 
priestly office does not depend for its efficiency upon doctrine, but 
upon character. The truest doctrine becomes barren as the east 
wind when preached by a narrow, unsympathetic man. ‘The deep- 
souled Middle Ages were well aware of this. The well-known 
apologue of the Devil and the Monk shows as much. The fable 
was, that a monk, unable or unwilling to appear in the pulpit on a 
certain occasion, got his friend the devil to supply his place. . Satan 
-assumed the form and vesture of the monk, and preached a brilliant 
sermon against himself. ‘ What could you be thinking of,” asked 
the monk afterwards, “to preach such a sermon against your own 
interests?” ‘“ Tave no fear,” was the reply, “it will have no 
effect on any one. There was no unction in it.” I said a little 
while ago that in spite of war and cruelty the sense of brotherhood 
was great in the Middle Ages. Men had spiritual consolation for the 
misery they endured. The baron oppressed them, the priest com- 
forted them. He took them out of their own petty personality, in 
which we all feel so poor, and placed them on a pinnacle of moral 
vision, and all their troubles rolled down fathoms beneath their feet. 
Indeed, human nature, though very bad, is also very good. We all 
dislike pain doubtless, and are ready perhaps to show ourselves some- 
what cowardly in its presence. But when the nobler passions are 
kindled, pain is hardly noticed, nay, is welcomed. Who was that 
ancient who said he would rather have his dead son than any 
number of living ones? But what moved the old Roman to this 
pitch of heroism? The feeling of union, sympathy, solidarity, with 
his brother man. He had lost a son, but every stout heart in Rome 
was nearer to him for it. The one unrecompensed pain and heart- 
ache is the sense of isolation, of stagnating amidst our miseries all 
alone. » 

We expect this, and much more than this, both positively and 
negatively, at the hands of a worthy priesthood, of a digne Sacerdoce. 
We want a restoration of that sense of unity, which was the source 
of so much brightness, joy, and power in the Middle Ages. Whether 
as individuals, or members of nations, or members of humanity, we 
need the soothing balm of a sentiment of brotherhood to make 
life beautiful once again. 


James Correr Morison. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
MR. DOVE’S OPINION. 


Mr. Tuomas Dove, familiarly known among club-men, attorneys’ 
clerks, and, perhaps, even among judges when very far from their seats 
of judgment, as Turtle Dove, was a counsel learned in the law. He 
was a counsel so learned in the law, that there was no question 
within the limits of an attorney’s capability of putting to him, that 
he could not answer with the aid of his books. And when he had 
once given an opinion, all Westminster could not move him from it, 
—nor could Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple added 
to Westminster. When Mr. Dove had once been positive, no man on 
earth was more positive. It behoved him, therefore, to be right 
when he was positive ; and though, whether wrong or right, he was 
equally stubborn, it must be acknowledged that he was seldom proved 
to be wrong. Consequently the attorneys believed in him, and he 
prospered. He was a thin man, over fifty years of age, very full of 
scorn and wrath, impatient of a fool, and thinking most men to be 
fools; afraid of nothing on earth,—and, so his enemies suid, of 
nothing elsewhere; eaten up by conceit; fond of law, but fonder, 
perhaps, of dominion; soft as milk to those who acknowledged his 
power, but a tyrant to all who contested it ; conscientious, thoughtful, 
sarcastic, bright-witted, and laborious. He was a man who never 
spared himself. If he had a case in hand, though the interest to 
himself in it was almost nothing, he would rob himself of rest for a 
week, should a point arise which required such labour. It was the 
theory of Mr. Dove’s life that he would never be beaten. Perhaps it 
was some fear in this respect that had kept him from Parliament and 
confined him to the courts and the company of attorneys. He was, 
in truth, a married man with a family ; but they who knew him as 
the terror of opponents and as the divulger of legal opinion, heard 
nothing of his wife and children. He kept all such matters quite to 
himself, and was not given to much social intercourse with those 
among whom his work lay. Out at Streatham, where he lived, Mrs. 
Dove probably had her circle of acquaintance ;—but Mr. Dove’s 
domestic life and his forensic life were kept quite separate. 

At the present moment Mr. Dove is interesting to us solely as 
being the learned counsel in whom Mr. Camperdown trusted,—to 
whom Mr. Camperdown was willing to trust for an opinion in so 
grave a matter as that of the Eustace diamonds. A case was made 
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out and submitted to Mr. Dove immediately after that scene on the 
pavement in Mount Street, at which Mr. Camperdown had en- 
deavoured to induce Lizzie to give up the necklace; and the follow- 
ing is the opinion which Mr. Dove gave :— 

“There is much error about heirlooms. Many think that any 
chattel may be made an heirloom by any owner of it. This is not 
the case. The law, however, does recognise heirlooms ;—as to which 
the Exors. or Admors. are excluded in favour of the Successor; and 
when there are such heirlooms they go to the heir by special custom. 
Any devise of an heirloom is necessarily void, for the will takes 
place after death; and the heirloom is already vested in the heir by 
custom. We have it from Littleton, that law prefers custom to 
devise. 

“Brooke says, that the best thing of every sort may be an heir- 
loom,—such as the best bed, the best table, the best pot or pan. 

“‘Coke says, that heirlooms are so by custom, and not by law. 

“Spelman says, in defining an heirloom, that it may be ‘Omne 
utensil robustius’ ; which would exclude a necklace. 

“In the ‘Termes de Ley,’ it is defined as, ‘Ascun parcel des 
ustensills,’ 

“We are told in ‘Coke upon Littleton,’ that Crown jewels are 
heirlooms, which decision,—as far as it goes,—denies the right to 
other jewels. 

“Certain chattels may undoubtedly be held and claimed as being 
in the nature of heirlooms,—as swords, pennons of honour, garter 
and collar of 8. S. See case of the Earl of Northumberland; and 
that of the Pusey horn,—Pusey v. Pusey. The journals of the 
House of Lords, delivered officially to peers, may be so claimed. See 
Upton v. Lord Ferrers. 

«A devisor may clearly devise or limit the possession of chattels, 
making them inalienable by devisees in succession. But in such 
cases they will become the absolute possession of the first person 
seized in tail_—even though an infant, and in case of death without 
will, would go to the Exors. Such arrangement, therefore, can only 
hold good for lives in existence and for 21 years afterwards. Chattels 
so secured would not be heirlooms. See Carr v. Lord Erroll, 14 Vesey, 
and Rowland v. Morgan. 

‘Lord Eldon remarks that such chattels held in families are 
‘rather favourites of the court.’ This was in the Ormonde case. 
Executors, therefore, even when setting aside any claim as for heir- 
looms, ought not to apply such property in payment of debts unless 
obliged. 

“The law allows of claims for paraphernalia for widows, and, 
having adjusted such claims, seems to show that the claim may be 
limited. 
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“Tf aman deliver cloth to his wife, and die, she shall have it, 
though she had not fashioned it into the garment intended. 

‘Pearls and jewels, even though only worn on state occasions, 
may go to the widow as paraphernalia,—but with a limit. In the 
case of Lady Douglas, she being the daughter of an Irish Earl and 
widow of the King’s Sergeant (temp. Car. I.), it was held that £370 
was not too much, and she was allowed a diamond and a pearl chain 
to that value. 

“In 1674, Lord Keeper Finch declared that he would never allow 
paraphernalia, except to the widow of a nobleman. 

“But in 1721 Lord Macclesfield gave Mistress Tipping parapher- 
nalia to the value of £200,—whether so persuaded by law and pre- 
cedent, or otherwise, may be uncertain. 

“ Lord Talbot allowed a gold watch as paraphernalia. 

“Lord Hardwicke went much further, and decided that Mrs. 
Northey was entitled to wear jewels to the value of £3,000,—saying 
that value made no difference ; but seems to have limited the nature 
of her possession in the jewels by declaring her to be entitled to wear 
them only when full-dressed. 

“ It is, I think, clear that the Eustace estate cannot claim the jewels 
as an heirloom. They are last mentioned, and, as far as I know, 
only mentioned as an heirloom, in the will of the great-grandfather 
of the present baronet,—if these be the diamonds then named by 
him. As such, he could not have devised them to the present 
claimant, as he died in 1820, and the present claimant is not yet two 
years old. 

“‘ Whether the widow could claim them as paraphernalia is more 
doubtful. I do not know that Lord Hardwicke’s ruling would decide 
the case; but, if so, she would, I think, be debarred from selling, as 
he limits the use of jewels of lesser value than these, to the wearing 
of them when full-dressed. The use being limited, possession with 
power of alienation cannot be intended. 

“The lady’s claim to them as a gift from her husband amounts to 
nothing. If they are not hers by will,—and it seems that they are 
not so,—she can only hold them as paraphernalia belonging to her 
station. 

“‘T presume it to be capable of proof that the diamonds were 
not in Scotland when Sir Florian made his will or when he died. 
The former fact might be used as tending to show his intention when 
the will was made. I understand that he did leave to his widow by 
will all the chattels in Portray Castle. 

“15 August, 18—.” “3.x” 


When Mr. Camperdown had thrice read this opinion, he sat in his 
chair an unhappy old man. It was undoubtedly the case that he had 
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been a lawyer for upwards of forty years, and had always believed 
that any gentleman could make any article of value an heirloom in 
his family. The title-deeds of vast estates had been confided to his 
keeping, and he had had much to do with property of every kind ; 
and now he was told that, in reference to property of a certain de- 
scription,—property which, by its nature, could only belong to such 
as they who were his clients,—he had been long without any know- 
ledge whatsoever. He had called this necklace an heirloom to John 
Eustace above a score of times; and now he was told by Mr. Dove, 
not only that the necklace was not an heirloom, but that it couldn’t 
have been an heirloom. He was a man who trusted much in a 
barrister,—as was natural with an attorney ; but he was now almost 
inclined to doubt Mr. Dove. And he was hardly more at ease in 
regard to the other clauses of the opinion. Not only could not the 
estate claim the necklace as an heirloom, but that greedy siren, that 
heartless snake, that harpy of a widow,—for it was thus that Mr. 
Camperdown in his solitude spoke to himself of poor Lizzie, perhaps 
throwing in a harder word or two,—that female swindler could claim 
it as—paraphernalia ! 

There was a crumb of comfort for him in the thought that he 
could force her to claim that privilege from a decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that her greed would be exposed should she do 
so. And she could be prevented from selling the diamonds. Mr. 
Dove seemed to make that quite clear. But then there came that 
other question, as to the inheritance of the property under the hus- 
band’s will. That Sir Florian had not intended that she should 
inherit the necklace, Mr. Camperdown was quite certain. On that 
point he suffered no doubt. But would he be able to prove that the 
diamonds had never been in Scotland since Sir Florian’s marriage ? 
He had traced their history from that date with all the diligence he 
could use, and he thought that he knew it. But it might be doubtful 
whether he could prove it. Lady Eustace had first stated,—had so 
stated before she had learned the importance of any other statement, 
—that Sir Florian had given her the diamonds in London, as they 
passed through London from Scotland to Italy, and that she had 
carried them thence to Naples, where Sir Florian had died. If this 
were so they could not have been at Portray Castle till she took them 
there as a widow, and they would undoubtedly be regarded as a 
portion of that property which Sir Florian habitually kept in 
London. That this was so Mr. Camperdown entertained no doubt. 
But now the widow alleged that Sir Florian had given the necklace 
to her in Scotland, whither they had gone immediately after their 
marriage, and that she herself had brought them up to London. 
They had been married on the 5th of September; and by the 
jewellers’ books it was hard to tell whether the trinket had been 
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given up to Sir Florian on the 4th or 24th of September. On the 
24th Sir Florian and his young bride had undoubtedly been in 
London. Mr. Camperdown anathematised the carelessness of every- 
body connected with Messrs. Garnett’s establishment. ‘Those sert 
of people have no more idea of accuracy than,—than—” than he 
had had of heirlooms, his conscience whispered to him, filling up the 
blank. 

Nevertheless he thought he could prove that the necklace was first 
put into Lizzie’s hands in London. The middle-aged and very 
discreet man at Messrs. Garnett’s, who had given up the jewel-case 
to Sir Florian, was sure that he had known Sir Florian to be a 
married man when he did so. The lady’s maid who had been in 
Scotland with Lady Eustace, and who was now living at Turin, 
having married a courier, had given evidence before an Italian man 
of law, stating that she had never seen the necklace till she came to 
London. There were, moreover, the probabilities of the case. Was 
it likely that Sir Florian should take such a thing down in his pocket 
to Scotland? And there was the statement as first made by Lady 
Eustace herself to her cousin Frank, repeated by him to John 
Eustace, and not to be denied by any one. It was all very well for 
her now to say that she had forgotten; but would any one believe 
that on such a subject she could forget ? 

But still the whole thing was very uncomfortable. Mr. Dove’s 
opinion, if seen by Lady Eustace and her friends, would rather 
fortify them than frighten them. Were she once to get hold of 
that word, paraphernalia, it would be as a tower of strength to her. 
Mr. Camperdown specially felt this,—that whereas he had hitherto 
believed that no respectable attorney would take up such a case as 
that of Lady Eustace, he could not now but confess to himself 
that any lawyer seeing Mr. Dove’s opinion, would be justified in 
taking it up. And yet he was as certain as ever that the woman was 
robbing the estate which it was his duty to guard, and that should 
he cease to be active in the matter, the necklace would be broken up 
and the property sold and scattered before a year was out, and then 
the woman would have got the better of him! “She shall find that 
we have not done with her yet,” he said to himself, as he wrote a 
line to John Eustace. 

But John Eustace was out of town, as a matter of course ;—and 
on the next day Mr. Camperdown himself went down and joined his 
wife and family at a little cottage which he had at Dawlish. The 
necklace, however, interfered much with his holiday. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. GOWRAN IS VERY FUNNY. 


Frank Greysrock certainly went over to Portray too often,—so 
often that the pony was proved to be quite necessary. Miss 
Macnulty held her tongue and was gloomy,—believing that Lady 
Eustace was still engaged to Lord Fawn, and feeling that in that 
case there should not be so many visits to the rocks. Mr. Gowran 
was very attentive, and could tell on any day, to five minutes, how 
long the two cousins were sitting together on the sea-shore. Arthur 
Herriot, who cared nothing for Lady Eustace, but who knew that 
his friend had promised to marry Lucy Morris, was inclined to be 
serious on the subject ; but,—as is always the case with men,—was 
not willing to speak about it. 

Once, and once only, the two men dined together at the castle,— 
for the doing of which it was necessary that a gig should be hired all 
the way from Prestwick. Herriot had not been anxious to go over, 
alleging various excuses,—the absence of dress clothes, the calls of 
Stone and Toddy, his bashfulness, and the absurdity of paying fifteen 
shillings for a gig. But he went at last, constrained by his friend, 
and a very dull evening he passed. Lizzie was quite unlike her 
usual self,—was silent, grave, and solemnly courteous; Miss Mac- 
nulty had not a word to say for herself; and even Frank was dull. 
Arthur Herriot had not tried to exert himself, and the dinner had 
been a failure. 

“You don’t think much of my cousin, I daresay,” said Frank, as 
they were driving back. 

‘She is a very pretty woman.” 

“ And I should say that she does not think much of you.” 

“Probably not.” 

“Why on earth wouldn’t you speak to her? I went on making 
speeches to Miss Macnulty on purpose to give you a chance. Lizzie 
generally talks about as well as any young woman I know; but you 
had not a word to say to her, nor she to you.” 

“ Because you devoted yourself to Miss Mac———whatever her 
name is.” 

‘‘That’s nonsense,” said Frank; “ Lizzie and I are more like 
brother and sister than anything else. She has no one else belonging 
to her, and she has to come to me for advice, and all that sort of 
thing. I wanted you to like her.” 

“‘T never like people, and people never like me. There is an old 
saying that you should know a man seven years before you poke his 
fire. I want to know a person seven years before I can ask them 
how they do. To take me out to dine in this way was of all things 
the most hopeless.” 
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“But you do dine out,—in London.” 

“That’s different. There’s a certain routine of conversation going, 
and one falls into it. At such affairs as that this evening one has to 
be intimate, or it is a bore. I don’t mean to say anything against 
Lady Eustace. Her beauty is undeniable, and I don’t doubt her 
cleverness.” 

“She is sometimes too clever,” said Frank. 

“‘T hope she is not becoming too clever for you. You’ve got to 
remember that you’re due elsewhere ;—eh, old fellow?” This was 
the first word that Herriot had said on the subject, and to that word 
Frank Greystock made no answer. But it had its effect, as also did 
the gloomy looks of Miss Macnulty, and the not unobserved presence 
of Mr. Andy Gowran on various occasions. 

Between them they shot more grouse,—so the keeper swore,— 
than had ever been shot on these mountains before. Herriot absolutely 
killed one or two himself, to his own great delight, and Frank, who 
was fairly skilful, would get over four or five in aday. There were 
excursions to be made, and the air of the hills was in itself a treat to 
both of them. Though Greystock was so often away at the castle, 
Herriot did not find the time hang heavy on his hands, and was 
sorry when his fortnight was over. ‘I think I shall stay a couple 
of days longer,” Frank said, when Herriot spoke of their return. 
“ The truth is I must see Lizzie again. She is bothered by business, and 
I have to see her about a letter that came this morning. You needn’t 
pull such along face. There’s nothing of the kind you’re thinking of.” 

“T thought so much of what you once said to me about another 
girl that I hope she at any rate may never be in trouble.” 

“T hope she never may,—on my account,” said Frank. “ And 
what troubles she may have,—as life will be troublesome,—I trust 
that I may share and lessen.” 

On that evening Herriot went, and on the next morning Frank 
Greystock again rode over to Portray Castle; but when he was alone 
after Herriot’s departure, he wrote a letter to Lucy Morris. He had 
expressed a hope that he might never be a cause of trouble to Lucy 
Morris, and he knew that his silence would trouble her. There 
could be no human being less inclined to be suspicious than Lucy 
Morris. Of that Frank was sure. But there had been an express 
stipulation with Lady Fawn that she should be allowed to receive 
letters from him, and she would naturally be vexed when he did not 
write to her. So he wrote. 

“ Portray Castle, 3 Sept., 18—. 

“Dearest Lucy, 

“‘ We have been here for a fortnight, shooting grouse, wander- 
ing about the mountains, and going to sleep on the hill-sides. You 
will say that there never was a time so fit for the writing of letters, 
but that will be because you have not learned yet that the idler 
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people are, the more inclined they are to be idle. We hear of Lord 
Chancellors writing letters to their mothers every day of their lives; 
but men who have nothing on earth to do cannot bring themselves 
to face a sheet of paper. I would promise that when I am Lord 
Chancellor I would write to you every day, were it not that when 
that time comes I shall hope to be always with you. 

“ And, in truth, I have had to pay constant visits to my cousin, 
who lives in a big castle on the sea-side, ten miles from here, over 
the mountains, and who is in a peck of troubles ;—in spite of her 
prosperity, one of the unhappiest women I should say that you could 
meet anywhere. You know so much of her affairs that, without 
breach of trust, I may say so much. I wish she had a father or a 
brother to manage her matters for her; but she has none, and I 
cannot desert her. Your Lord Fawn is behaving badly to her; and 
so, as far as I can see, are the people who manage the Eustace pro- 
perty. Lizzie, as you know, is not the most tractable of women, and 
altogether I have more to do in the matter than I like. Riding ten 
miles backwards and forwards so often over the same route on a 
little pony is not good fun, but I am almost glad the distance is not 
less. Otherwise I might have been always there. I know you don’t 
like Lizzie, but she is to be pitied. 

“‘T go up to London on Friday, but shall only be there for one or 
two days,—that is, for one night. I go almost entirely on her busi- 
ness, and must, I fear, be here again, or at the castle, before I can 
settle myself either for work or happiness. On Sunday night I go 
down to Bebsborough,—where, indeed, I ought to have been earlier. 
I fear I cannot go to Richmond on the Saturday, and on the 
Sunday Lady Fawn would hardly make me welcome. I shall be at 
Bobsborough for about three weeks, and there, if you have commands 
to give, I will obey them. 

“‘T may, however, tell you the truth at ence, though it is a truth 
you must keep very much to yourself. In the position in which I 
now stand as to Lord Fawn,—being absolutely forced to quarrel 
with him on Lizzie’s behalf,—Lady Fawn could hardly receive me 
with comfort to herself. She is the best of women; and, as she is 
your dear friend, nothing is further from me than any idea of 
quarrelling with her; but of course she takes her son’s part, and I 
hardly know how all allusion to the subject could be avoided. 

“This, however, dearest, need ruffle no feather between you and 
me, who love each other better than we love either the Fawns or the 
Lizzies. Let me find a line at my chambers to say that it is so, and 
always shall be so. 

“God bless my own darling, 
“ Ever and always your own, 


oF. GF 


VOL. XI. N.S. H 
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On the following day he rode over to the castle. He had received 
a letter from John Eustace, who had found himself forced to run up 
to London to meet Mr. Camperdown. The lawyer had thought to 
postpone further consideration of the whole matter till he and every- 
body else would be naturally in London,—till November that might 
be, or, perhaps, even till after Christmas. But his mind was ill at 
ease; and he knew that so much might be done with the diamonds 
in four months! They might even now be in the hands of some 
Benjamin or of some Harter, and it might soon be beyond the power 
either of lawyers or of policemen to trace them. He therefore went 
up from Dawlish, and persuaded John Eustace to come from York- 
shire. It was a great nuisance, and Eustace freely anathematised the 
necklace. ‘If only some one would steal it, so that we might hear 
no more of the thing!” he said. But, as Mr. Camperdown had 
frequently remarked, the value was too great for trifling, and Eustace 
went up to London. Mr. Camperdown put into his hands the Turtle 
Dove’s opinion, explaining that it was by no means expedient that it 
should be shown to the other party. Eustace thought that the 
opinion should be common to them all. ‘We pay for it,” said Mr. 
Camperdown, “and they can get their opinion from any other 
barrister if they please.” But what was to be done? Eustace declared 
that as to the present whereabouts of the necklace, he did not in the 
least doubt that he could get the truth from Frank Greystock. He 
therefore wrote to Greystock, and with that letter in his pocket, 
Frank rode over to the castle for the last time. 

He, too, was heartily sick of the necklace; but unfortunately he 
was not equally sick of her who held it in possession. And he was, 
too, better alive to the importance of the value of the trinket than 
John Eustace, though not so keenly as was Mr. Camperdown. Lady 
Eustace was out somewhere among the cliffs, the servant said. He 
regretted this as he followed her, but he was obliged to follow her. 
Half-way down to the sea-shore, much below the knob on which she 

had attempted to sit with her Shelley, but yet not below the need of 
assistance, he found her seated in a little ravine. “I knew you 
would come,” she said. Of course she had known that he would 
come. She did not rise, or even give him her hand, but there was a 
spot close beside her on which it was to be presumed that he would 
seat himself. She had a volume of Byron in her hand,—the Corsair, 
Lara, and the Giaour,—a kind of poetry which was in truth more 
intelligible to her than Queen Mab. “ You go to-morrow?” 

“Yes ;—I go to-morrow.” 

“ And Lubin has gone?” Arthur Herriot was Lubin. 

“Lubin has gone. Though why Lubin, I cannot guess. The 
normal Lubin to me is a stupid fellow always in love. Herriot is not 
stupid and is never in love.” 
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“Nevertheless, he is Lubin if I choose to call him so. Why did 
he twiddle his thumbs instead of talking? Have you heard anything 
of Lord Fawn?” 

“‘T have had a letter from your brother-in-law.” 

“ And what is John the Just pleased to say ?” 

“John the Just, which is a better name for the man than the 
other, has been called up to London, much against his will, by Mr. 
Camperdown.” 

“Who is Samuel the Unjust.” Mr. Camperdown’s name was 
Samuel. 

“And now wants to know where this terrible necklace is at this 
present moment.” He paused a moment, but Lizzie did not answer 
him. ‘I suppose you have no objection to telling me where it is?” 

“None in the least:—or to giving it you to keep for me, only 
that I would not so far trouble you. But I have an objection to 
telling them. They are my enemies. Let them find out.” 

“You are wrong, Lizzie. You do not want, or at any rate, should 
not want, to have any secret in the matter.” 

“They are here,—in the castle; in the very place in which Sir 
Florian kept them when he gave them to me. Where should my 
own jewels be, but in my own house? What does that Mr. Dove 
say, who was to be asked about them? No doubt they can pay a 
barrister to say anything.” 

“ Lizzie, you think too hardly of people.” 

“ And do not people think too hardly of me? Does not all this 
amount to an accusation against me that I ama thief? Am I not 
persecuted among them? Did not this impudent attorney stop me 
in the public street and accuse me of theft before my very servants ? 
Have they not so far succeeded in misrepresenting me, that the very 
man who is engaged to be my husband betrays me? And now you 
are turning against me? Can you wonder that I am hard?” 

“T am not turning against you.” 

“Yes; youare. You take their part, and not mine, in everything. 
I tell you what, Frank ;—I would go out in that boat that you see 
yonder, and drop the bauble into the sea, did I not know that they’d 
drag it up again with their devilish ingenuity. If the stones would 
burn, I would burn them. But the worst of it all is, that you are 
becoming my enemy!” Then she burst into violent and almost 
hysteric tears. 

“Tt will be better that you should give them into the keeping of 
some one whom you can both trust, till the law has decided to whom 
they belong.” 

“T will never give them up. What does Mr. Dove say ?” 

“T have not seen what Mr. Dove says. It is clear that the neck- 
lace is not an heirloom.” 
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“Then how dare Mr. Camperdown say so often that it was?” 

“ He said what he thought,” pleaded Frank. 

“ And he is a lawyer!” 

“T am a lawyer, and I did not know what is or what is not an 
heirloom. But Mr. Dove is clearly of opinion that such a property 
could not have been given away, simply by word of mouth.” John 
Eustace in his letter had made no allusion to that complicated 
question of paraphernalia. 

“ But it was,” said Lizzie. “Who can know but I myself, when 
no one else was present ?” 

“The jewels are here now ?”’ 

“Not in my pocket. Ido not carry them about with me. They 
are in the castle.” 

“ And will they go back with you to London ?” 

“‘ Was ever lady so interrogated? I do not know yet that I shall 
go back to London. Why am I asked such questions? As to you, 
Frank :—I would tell you everything,—my whole heart, if only you 
cared to know it. But why is John Eustace to make inquiry as to 
personal ornaments which are my own property? IfI go to London, 
I will take them there, and wear them at every house I enter. I 
will do so in defiance of Mr. Camperdown and Lord Fawn. I think, 
Frank, that uo woman was ever so ill-treated as I am.” 

He himself thought that she was ill-treated. She had so pleaded 
her case, and had been so lovely in her tears and her indignation, 
that he began to feel something like true sympathy for her cause. 
What right had he, or had Mr. Camperdown, or any one, to say 
that the jewels did not belong to her? And if her claim to them 
was just, why should she be persuaded to give up the possession of 
them? He knew well that were she to surrender them with the 
idea that they should be restored to her if her claim were found to 
be just, she would not get them back very soon. If once the jewels 
were safe, locked up in Mr. Garnett’s strong box, Mr. Camperdown 
would not care how long it might be before a jury or a judge should 
have decided on the case. The burthen of proof would then be 
thrown upon Lady Eustace. In order that she might recover her 
own property she would have to thrust herself forward as a 
witness, and appear before the world a claimant, greedy for rich 
ornaments. Why should he advise her to give them up? “I am 
only thinking,” said he, “what may be the best for your own 
peace.” 

“‘Peace!””—-she exclaimed. “How am I to have peace? Remember 
the condition in which I find myself! Remember the manner in 
which that man is treating me, when all the world has been told of 
my engagement tohim! When I think of it my heart is so bitter 
that I am inclined to throw, not the diamonds, but myself from off 
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the rocks. All that remains to me is the triumph of getting the 
better of my enemies. Mr. Camperdown shall never have the 
diamonds. Even if they could prove that they did not belong to 
me, they should find them—gone.” 

“T don’t think they can prove it.” 

“T’ll flaunt them in the eyes of all of them till they do; and then 
—they shall be gone. And I'll have such revenge on Lord Fawn 
before I have done with him, that he shall know that it may be 
worse to have to fight a woman than a man. Oh, Frank, I do not 
think that I am hard by nature, but these things make a woman 
hard.” As she spoke she took his hand in hers, and looked up into 
his eyes through her tears. “I know that you do not care for me, 
and you know how much I care for you.” 

“Not care for you, Lizzie?” 

“No ;—that little thing at Richmond is everything to you. She 
is tame and quiet,—a cat that will sleep on the rug before the fire, 
and you think that she will never scratch. Do not suppose that I 
mean to abuse her. She was my dear friend before you had ever 
seen her. And men, I know, kave tastes which we women do not 
understand. You want what you call—repose.”’ 

“We seldom know what we want, I fancy. We take what the 
gods send us.” Frank’s words were perhaps more true than wise. 
At the present moment the gods had clearly sent Lizzie Eustace to 
him, and unless he could call up some increased strength of his own, 
quite independent of the gods,—or of what we may perhaps call 
chance,—he would have to put up with the article sent. 

Lizzie had declared that she would not touch Lord Fawn with a 
pair of tongs, and in saying so had resolved that she could not and 
would not now marry his lordship even were his lordship in her 
power. It had been decided by her as quickly as thoughts flash, 
but it was decided. She would torture the unfortunate lord, but 
not torture him by becoming his wife. And, so much being fixed 
as the stars in heaven, might it be possible that she should even yet 
induce her cousin to take the place that had been intended for Lord 
Fawn? After all that had passed between them she need hardly 
hesitate to tell him of her love. And with the same flashing thoughts 
she declared to herself that she did love him, and that therefore this 
arrangement would be so much better than that other one which she 
had proposed to herself. The reader, perhaps, by this time, has not 
a high opinion of Lady Eustace, and may believe that among other 
drawbacks on her character there is especially this,—that she was 
heartless. But that was by no means her own opinion of herself. 
She would have described herself,—and would have meant to do so 
with truth,—as being all heart. She probably thought that an 
over-amount of heart was the malady under which she speciaily 
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suffered. Her heart was overflowing now towards the man who was 
sitting by her side. And then it would be so pleasant to punish that 
little chit who had spurned her gift and had dared to call her mean ! 
This man, too, was needy, and she was wealthy. Surely, were she 
to offer herself to him, the generosity of the thing would make it 
noble. She was still dissolved in tears and was still hysteric. ‘Oh, 
Frank!” she said, and threw herself upon his breast. 

Frank Greystock felt his position to be one of intense difficulty, 
but whether his difficulty was increased or diminished by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Andy Gowran’s head over a rock at the entrance of the 
little cave in which they were sitting, it might be difficult to deter- 
mine. But there was the head. And it was nota head that just 
popped itself up and then retreated, as a head would do that was 
discovered doing that which made it ashamed of itself. The head, 
with its eyes wide open, held its own, and seemed to say,—‘ Ay,— 
I’ve caught you, have 1?” And the head did speak, though not 
exactly in those words. ‘“Coosins!” said the head; and then the 
head was wagged. In the meantime Lizzie Eustace, whose back 
was turned to the head, raised her own, and looked up into Grey- 
stock’s eyes for love. She perceived at once that something was 
amiss, and, starting to her feet, turned quickly round. ‘ How dare 
you intrude here?” she said to the head. ‘Coosins!” replied the 
head, wagging itself. 

It was clearly necessary that Greystock should take some steps, 
if only with the object of proving to the impudent factotum that he 
was not altogether overcome by the awkwardness of his position. 
That he was a good deal annoyed, and that he felt not altogether 
quite equal to the occasion, must be acknowledged. ‘ What is it 
that the man wants?” he said, glaring at the head. ‘“ Coosins! ” 
said the head, wagging itself again. “If you don’t take yourself 
off, I shall have to thrash you,” said Frank. ‘“Coosins!” said 
Andy Gowran, stepping from behind the rock and showing his full 
figure. Andy was a man on the wrong side of fifty, and therefore, 
on the score of age, hardly fit for thrashing. And he was compact, 
short, broad, and as hard as flint ;—a man bad to thrash, look at it 
from what side you would. ‘Coosins!” he said yetagain. “Ye’re 
mair couthie than coosinly, I’m thinking.” 

«« Andy Gowran, I dismiss you my service for your impertinence,” 
said Lady Eustace. 

“ Tt’s ae ane to Andy Gowran for that, my leddie. There’s timber 
and a warld o’ things aboot the place as wants protection on behalf 
o’ the heir. If your leddieship is minded to be quit of my sarvices, 
I'll find a maister in Mr. Camper-doon, as ’ll nae allow me to be 
thrown out o’ employ. Coosins!” 

“Walk off from this!” said Frank Greystock, coming forward 
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and putting his hand upon the man’s breast. Mr. Gowran repeated 
the objectionable word yet once again, and then retired. 

Frank Greystock immediately felt how very bad for him was his 
position. For the lady, if only she could succeed in her object, the 
annoyance of the interruption would not matter much after its first 
absurdity had been endured. When she had become the wife of 
Frank Greystock there would be nothing remarkable in the fact that 
she had been found sitting with him in a cavern by the sea-shore. 
But for Frank the difficulty of extricating himself from his dilemma 
was great, not in regard to Mr. Gowran, but in reference to his 
cousin Lizzie. He might, it was true, tell her that he was engaged 
to Lucy Morris ;—but then why had he not told her so before? He 
had not told her so;—nor did he tell her on this occasion. When 
he attempted to lead her away up the cliff, she insisted on being left 
where she was. “I can find my way alone,” she said, endeavouring 
to smile through her tears. ‘The man has annoyed me by his 
impudence, that is all. Go,—if you are going.” 

Of course he was going; but he could not go without a word of 
tenderness. ‘Dear, dear Lizzie,” he said, embracing her. 

“ Frank, you'll be true to me?” 

“T will be true to you.” 

“Then go now,” she said. And be went his way up the cliff, 


and got his pony, and rode back to the Cottage, very uneasy in his 
mind. 


Cuarter XXVII. 
LUCY MORRIS MISBEHAVES. 


Lucy Morris got her letter and was contented. She wanted some 
demonstration of love from her lover, but very little sufficed for her 
comfort. With her it was almost impossible that a man should be 
loved and suspected at the same time.. She could not have loved the 
man, or at any rate confessed her love, without thinking well of 
him ; and she could not think good and evil at the same time. She 
had longed for some word from him since she last saw him; and 
now she had got a word. She had known that he was close to his 
fair cousin—the cousin whom she despised, and whom, with womanly 
instinct, she had almost regarded as a rival. But to her the man 
had spoken out; and though he was far away from her, living close 
to the fair cousin, she would not allow a thought of trouble on that 
score to annoy her. He was her own, and let Lizzie Eustace do 
her worst, he would remain her own. But she had longed to be 
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told that he was thinking of her, and at last the letter had come. 
She. answered it that same night with the sweetest, prettiest little 
letter, very short, full of love and full of confidence. Lady Fawn, 
she said, was the dearest of women ;—but what was Lady i‘awn to 
her, or all the F'awns, compared with her lover? If he could come 
to Richmond without disturbance to himself, let him come; but if he 
felt that, in the present unhappy condition of affairs between him 
and Lord Fawn, it was better that he should stay away, she had not 
a word to say in the way of urging him. To see him would be a 
great delight. But had she not the greater delight of knowing that 
he loved her? That was quite enough to make her happy. Then 
there was a little prayer that God might bless him, and an assurance 
that she was in all things his own, own Lucy. When she was 
writing her letter she was in all respects a happy girl. 

But on the very next day there came a cloud upon her happiness, 
—not in the least, however, affecting her full confidence in her 
lover. It was a Saturday, and Lord Fawn came down to Richmond. 
Lord Fawn had seen Mr. Greystock in London on that day, and the 
interview had been by no means pleasant to him. The Under- 
Secretary of State for India was as dark as a November day when 
he reached his mother’s house, and there fell upon every one the 
unintermittent cold drizzling shower of his displeasure from the 
moment in which he entered the house. There was never much 
reticence among the ladies at Richmond in Lucy’s presence, and 
since the completion of Lizzie’s unfortunate visit to Fawn Court, 
they had not hesitated to express open opinions adverse to the 
prospects of the proposed bride. Lucy herself could say but little 
in defence of her old friend, who had lost all claim upon that friend- 
ship since the offer of the bribe had been made,—so that it was 
understood among them all that Lizzie was to be regarded as a 
black sheep ;—but hitherto Lord Fawn himself had concealed his 
feelings before Lucy. Now unfortunately he spoke out, and in 
speaking was especially bitter against Frank. ‘“ Mr. Greystock has 
been most insolent,” he said, as they were all sitting together in the 
library after dinner. Lady Fawn made a sign to him and shook her 
head. Lucy felt the hot blood fly into both her cheeks, but at the 
moment she did not speak. Jiydia Fawn put out her hand beneath 
the table and took hold of Lucy’s. ‘ We must all remember that he 
is her cousin,” said Augusta. 

“His relationship to Lady Eustace cannot justify ungentleman- 
like impertinence to me,” said Lord Fawn. ‘ He has dared to use 
words to me which would make it necessary that I should call him 
out, only 4 

“Frederic, you shall do nothing of the kind!” said Lady Fawn, 
jumping up from her chair. 
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“ Oh, Frederic, prey, pray don’t!” said Augusta, springing on to 
her brother’s shoulder. 

“‘T am sure Frederic does not mean that,”’ said Amelia. 

“ Only that nobody does call anybody out now,” added the pacific 
lord. ‘But nothing on earth shall ever induce me to speak again to 
a man who is so little like a gentleman.” Lydia now held Lucy’s 
hand still tighter, as though to prevent her rising. ‘ He has never 
forgiven me,” continued Lord Fawn, “ because he was so ridiculously 
wrong about the Sawab.” 

“T am sure that had nothing to do with it,” said Lucy. 

“Miss Morris, I shall venture to hold my own opinion,” said Lord 
Fawn. 

«And I shall hold mine,” said Lucy bravely. ‘The Sawab of 
Mygawb had nothing to do with what Mr. Greystock may have said 
or done about his cousin. I am quite sure of it.” 

“‘ Lucy, you are forgetting yourself,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ Lucy, dear, you shouldn’t contradict my brother,” said Augusta. 

“ Take my advice, Lucy, and let it pass by,” said Amelia. 

“How can I hear such things said and not notice them?” de- 
manded Lucy. ‘ Why does Lord Fawn say them when I am by ?” 

Lord Fawn had now condescended to be full of wrath against his 
mother’s governess. ‘I suppose I may express my own opinion, 
Miss Morris, in my mother’s house.” 

“ And I shall express mine,” said Lucy. “ Mr. Greystock is a 
gentleman. If you say that he is not a gentleman, it is not true.” 
Upon hearing these terrible words spoken, Lord Fawn rose from his 
seat and slowly left the room. Augusta followed him with both her 
arms stretched out. Lady Fawn covered her face with her hands, 
and even Amelia was dismayed. 

“OQ Lucy! why could you not hold your tongue ?”’ said Lydia. 

“JT won’t hold my tongue!” said Lucy, bursting out into tears. 
“ He is a gentleman.” 

Then there was great commotion at Fawn Court. After a few 
moments Lady Fawn followed her son without having said a word to 
Lucy, and Amelia went with her. Poor Lucy was left with the 
younger girls, and was no doubt very unhappy. But she was still 
indignant, and would yield nothing. When Georgina, the fourth 
daughter, pointed out to her that, in accordance with all rules of 
good breeding, she should have abstained. from asserting that her 
brother had spoken an untruth, she blazed up again. “It was 
untrue,” she said. 

“ But, Lucy, people never accuse each other of untruth. No lady 
should use such a word to a gentleman.” 

“He should not have said so. He knows that Mr. Greystock is 
more to me than all the world.” 
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“Tf I had a lover,” said Nina, “and anybody were to say a word 
against him, I know I’d fly at them. I don’t know why Frederic 
is to have it all his own way.” 

“ Nina, you’re a fool,” said Diana. 

“ T do think it was very hard for Lucy to bear,” said Lydia. 

“ And I won’t bear it!” exclaimed Lucy. “To think that Mr. 
Greystock should be so mean as to bear malice about a thing like 
that wild Indian because he takes his own cousin’s part! Of course 
I’d better go away. You all think that Mr. Greystock is an enemy 
now ; but he never can be an enemy to me.” 

“ We think that Lady Eustace is an enemy,” said Cecilia, “and a 
very nasty enemy, too.” 

“‘T did not say a word about Lady Eustace,” said Lucy. “ But 
Mr. Greystock is a gentleman.” 

About an hour after this Lady Fawn sent for Lucy, and the two 
were closeted together for a long time. Lord Fawn was very angry, 
and had hitherto altogether declined to overlook the insult offered. 
“T am bound to tell you,” declared Lady Fawn, with much emphasis, 
“that nothing can justify you in having accused Lord Fawn of telling 
an untruth. Of course, I was sorry that Mr. Greystock’s name should 
have been mentioned in your presence ; but as it was mentioned, you 
should have borne what was said with patience.” 

“T couldn’t be patient, Lady Fawn.” 

“That is what wicked people say when they commit murder, and 
then they are hung for it.” 

“ Tl go away, Lady Fawn ‘ 

“That is ungrateful, my dear. You know that I don’t wish you 
to go away. But if you behave badly, of course I must tell you 
of it.” 

‘Td sooner go away. Everybody here thinks ill of Mr. Greystock. 
But I don’t think ill of Mr. Greystock, and I never shall. Why did 
Lord Fawn say such very hard things about him ? ” 

It was suggested to her that she should be down-stairs early the 
next morning, and apologise to Lord Fawn for her rudeness; but she 
would not, on that night, undertake to do any such thing. Let Lady 
Fawn say what she might, Lucy thought that the injury had been 
done to her, and not to his lordship. And so they parted hardly 
friends. Lady Fawn gave her no kiss as she went, and Lucy, with 
obstinate pride, altogether refused to own her fault. She would only 
say that she had better go,and when Lady Fawn over and over again 
pointed out to her that the last thing that such a one as Lord Fawn 
could bear was to be accused of an untruth, she would continue to say 
that in that case he should be careful to say nothing that was untrue. 
All this was very dreadful, and created great confusion and unhappi- 
ness at Fawn Court. Lydia came into her room that night, and the 
two girls talked the matter over for hours. In the morning Lucy 
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was up early, and found Lord Fawn walking in the grounds. She had 
been told that he would probably be found walking in the grounds, if 
she were willing to tender to him any apology. 

Her mind had been very full of the subject,—not only in reference 
to her lover, but as it regarded her own conduct. One of the elder 
Fawn girls had assured her that under no circumstances could a lady 
be justified in telling a gentleman that he had spoken an untruth, and 
she was not quite sure but that the law so laid down was right. And 
then she could not but remember that the gentleman in question was 
Lord Fawn, and that she was Lady Fawn’s governess. But 
Mr. Greystock was her affianced lover, and her first duty was to him. 
And then, granting that she herself had been wrong in accusing 
Lord Fawn of untruth, she could not refrain from asking herself 
whether he had not been much more wrong in saying in her hearing 
that Mr. Greystock was not a gentleman? And his offence had 
preceded her offence, and had caused it! She hardly knew whether 
she did or did not owe an apology to Lord Fawn, but she was quite 
sure that Lord Fawn owed an apology to her. 

She walked straight up to Lord Fawn, and met him beneath the 
trees. He was still black and solemn, and was evidently brooding 
over his grievance; but he bowed to her, and stood still as she 
approached him. “ My lord,” said she, “I am very sorry for what 
happened last night.” 

«‘ And so was I,—very sorry, Miss Morris.” 

“T think you know that I am engaged to marry Mr. Greystock ?” 

“7 cannot allow that that has anything to do with it.” 

“When you think that he must be dearer to me than all the 
world, you will acknowledge that I couldn’t hear hard things said of 
him without speaking.” His face became blacker than ever, but he 
made no reply. He wanted an abject begging of unconditional pardon 
from the little girl who loved his enemy. If that were done, he would 
vouchsafe his forgiveness ; but he was too small by nature to grant it 
on other terms. “ Of course,” continued Lucy, “I am bound to treat 
you with special respect in Lady Fawn’s house.” She looked almost 
beseechingly into his face as she paused for a moment. 

“But you treated me with especial disrespect,” said Lord Fawn. 

«« And how did you treat me, Lord Fawn?” 

‘Miss Morris, I must be allowed, in discussing matters with my 
mother, to express my own opinions in such language as I may think 
fit to use. Mr.Greystock’s conduct to me was,—was,—was altogether 
most ungentlemanlike.” 

“ Mr. Greystock is a gentleman.” 

“ His conduct was most offensive, and most,—most ungentleman- 
like. Mr. Greystock disgraced himself.” 

“Tt isn’t true!” said Lucy. Lord Fawn gave one start, and then 
walked off to the house as quick as his legs could carry him. 
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CuarreR XXVIII. 
MR. DOVE IN HIS CHAMBERS. 


Tue scene between Lord Fawn and Greystock had taken place in 
Mr.Camperdown’s chambers, and John Eustace had also been present. 
The lawyer had suffered considerable annoyance, before the arrival of 
the two first-named gentlemen, from reiterated assertions made by 
Eustace that he would take no further trouble whatsoever about the 
jewels. Mr. Camperdown had in vain pointed out to him that a plain 
duty lay upon him as executor and guardian to protect the property 
on behalf of his nephew, but Eustace had asserted that, though he 
himself was comparatively a poor man, he would sooner replace the 
necklace out of his own property, than be subject to the nuisance of 
such a continued quarrel. ‘“ My dear John; ten thousand pounds!” 
Mr. Camperdown had said. “It is a fortune for a younger son.” 

“The boy is only two years old, and will have time enough to 
make fortunes for his own younger sons, if he does not squander 
everything. If he does, the ten thousand pounds will make no 
difference.” 

“But the justice of the thing, John!” 

“ Justice may be purchased too dearly.” 

“Such a harpy as she is, too!’ pleaded the lawyer. Then 
Lord Fawn had come in, and Greystock had followed immediately 
afterwards. 

“‘T may as well say at once,” said Greystock, “that Lady Eustace 
is determined to maintain her right to the property; and that she 
will not give up the diamonds till some adequate court of law shall 
have decided that she is mistaken in her views. Stop one moment, 
Mr. Camperdown. I feel myseif bound to go further than that, and 
express my own opinion that she is right.’ 

“T can hardly understand such an opinion as coming from you,” 
said Mr. Camperdown. 

“You have changed your mind, at any rate,” said John Eustace. 

‘Not so, Eustace. Mr. Camperdown, you'll be good enough to 
understand that my opinion expressed here is that of a friend, and 
not that of a lawyer. And you must understand, Eustace,” continued 
Greystock, “that Iam speaking now of my cousin’s right to the 
property. Though the value be great, I have advised her to give up 
the custody of it for a while, till the matter shall be clearly decided. 
That has still been my advice to her, and I have in no respect 
changed my mind. But she feels that she is being cruelly used, and 
with a woman’s spirit will not, in such circumstances, yield anything. 
Mr. Camperdown actually stopped her carriage in the street.” 
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“She would not answer a line that anybody wrote to her,” said the 
lawyer. 

« And I may say plainly,—for all here know the circumstances,— 
that Lady Eustace feels the strongest possible indignation at the 
manner in which she is being treated by Lord Fawn.” 

“‘T have only asked her to give up the diamonds till the question 
should be settled,”’ said Lord Fawn. 

« And you backed your request, my lord, by a threat! My cousin 
is naturally most indignant; and, my lord, you must allow me to tell 
you that I fully share the feeling.” 

“There is no use in making a quarrel about it,” said Eustace. 

‘The quarrel is ready made,” replied Greystock. ‘I am here to 
tell Lord Fawn in your presence, and in the presence of Mr. Camper- 
down, that he is behaving to a lady with ill-usage, which he would 
not dare to exercise, did he not know that her position saves him 
from legal punishment, as do the present usages of society from other 
consequences.” 

‘‘T have behaved to her with every possible consideration,” said 
Lord Fawn. 

‘That is a simple assertion,” said the other. ‘I have made one 
assertion, and you have made another. The world will have to judge 
between us. What right have you to take upon yourself to decide whe- 
ther this thing or that belongs to Lady Eustace, or to any one else ?” 

“When the thing was talked about I was obliged to have an 
opinion,” said Lord Fawn, who was still thinking of words in which 
to reply to the insult offered him by Greystock, without injury to his 
dignity as an Under-Secretary of State. 

“Your conduct, sir, has been altogether inexcusable.” Then 
Frank turned to the attorney. “I have been given to understand 
that you are desirous of knowing where this diamond necklace is at 
present. It is at Lady Eustace’s house in Scotland ;—at Portray 
Castle.” Then he shook hands with John Eustace, bowed to Mr. 
Camperdown, and succeeded in leaving the room before Lord Fawn 
had so far collected his senses as to be able to frame his anger into 
definite words. 

“T will never willingly speak to that man again,” said Lord Fawn. 
But as it was not probable that Greystock would greatly desire any 
further conversation with Lord Fawn, this threat did not carry with 
it any powerful feeling of severity. 

Mr. Camperdown groaned over the matter with thorough vexation 
of spirit. It seemed to him as though the harpy, as he called her, 
would really make good her case against him,—at any rate, would 
make it seem to be good for so long a time, that all the triumph of 
success would be hers. He knew that she was already in debt, and 
gave her credit for a propensity to fast living which almost did her 
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an injustice. Of course, the jewels would be sold for half their value, 
and the harpy would triumph. Of what use to him or to the estate 
would be a decision of the courts in his favour, when the diamonds 
should have been broken up and scattered to the winds of heaven ? 
Ten thousand pounds! It was, to Mr. Camperdown’s mind, a thing 
quite terrible that, in a country which boasts of its laws, and of the 
execution of its laws, such an impostor as was this widow should be 
able to lay her dirty, grasping fingers on so great an amount of 
property, and that there should be no means of punishing her. That 
Lizzie Eustace had stolen the diamonds, as a pickpocket steals a 
watch, was a fact as to which Mr. Camperdown had in his mind no 
shadow of a doubt. And, as the reader knows, he was right. She 
had stolen them. Mr. Camperdown knew that she had stolen them, 
and was a wretched man. From the first moment of the late Sir 
Florian’s infatuation about this woman, she had worked woe for 
Mr. Camperdown. Mr. Camperdown had striven hard,—to the 
great and almost permanent offence of Sir Florian,—to save Portray 
from its present condition of degradation ; but he had striven in vain. 
Portray belonged to the harpy for her life; and moreover he himself 
had been forced to be instrumental in paying over to the harpy a 
large sum of Eustace money almost immediately on her becoming a 
widow. Then had come the affair of the diamonds ;—an affair of 
ten thousand pounds !—as Mr. Camperdown would exclaim to him- 
self, throwing his eyes up to the ceiling. And now it seemed that 
she was to get the better of him, even in that, although there could 
not be a shadow of doubt as to her falsehood and fraudulent dis- 
honesty! His luck in the matter was so bad! John Eustace had no 
backbone, no spirit, no proper feeling as to his own family. Lord 
Fawn was as weak as water, and almost disgraced the cause by the 
accident of his adherence to it. Greystock, who would have been a 
tower of strength, had turned against him, and was now prepared to 
maintain that the harpy was right. Mr. Camperdown knew that the 
harpy was wrong,—that she was a harpy, and he would not abandon 
the cause; but the difficulties in his way were great, and the an- 
noyance to which he was subjected was excessive. His wife and 
daughters were still at Dawlish, and he was up in town in September, 
simply because the harpy had the present possession of these dia- 
monds. 

Mr. Camperdown was a man turned sixty, handsome, grey-haired, 
healthy, somewhat florid, and carrying in his face and person external 
signs of prosperity and that kind of self-assertion which prosperity 
always produces. But they who knew him best were aware that he 
did not bear trouble well. In any trouble, such as was this about the 
necklace, there would come over his face a look of weakness which 
betrayed the want of real inner strength. How many faces one sees 
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which, in ordinary circumstances, are comfortable, self-asserting, 
sufficient, and even bold; the lines of which, under difficulties, col- 
lapse and become mean, spiritless, and insignificant. There are faces 
which, in their usual form, seem to bluster with prosperity, but 
which the loss of a dozen points at whist will reduce to that currish 
aspect which reminds one of a dog-whip. Mr. Camperdown’s coun- 
tenance, when Lord Fawn and Mr. Eustace left him, had fallen away 
into this meanness of appearance. He no longer carried himself as a 
man owning a dog-whip, but rather as the hound that feared it. 

A better attorney, for the purposes to which his life was devoted, 
did not exist in London than Mr. Camperdown. To say that he was 
honest, is nothing. To describe him simply as zealous, would be to 
fall very short of his merits. The interests of his clients were his 
own interests, and the legal rights of the properties of which he had 
the legal charge, were as dear to him as his own blood. But it could 
not be said of him that he was a learned lawyer. Perhaps in that 
branch of a solicitor’s profession in which be had been called upon 
to work, experience goes further than learning. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether it is not so in every branch of every profession. 
But it might, perhaps, have been better for Mr. Camperdown had he 
devoted more hours of his youth’to reading books on conveyancing. 
He was now too old for such studies, and could trust only to the 
reading of other people. The reading, however, of other people was 
always at his command, and his clients were rich men who did not 
mind paying for an opinion. To have an opinion from Mr. Dove, or 
some other learned gentleman, was the everyday practice of his life ; 
and when he obtained, as he often did, little coigns of legal vantage 
and subtle definitions as to property which were comfortable to him, 
he would rejoice to think that he could always have a Dove at his hand 
to tell him exactly how far he was justified in going in defence of his 
clients’ interests. But now there had come to him no comfort from 
his corner of legal knowledge. Mr. Dove had taken extraordinary 
pains in the matter, and had simply succeeded in throwing over his 
employer. ‘A necklace can’t be an heirloom!” said Mr. Camper- 
down to himself, telling off on his fingers half-a-dozen instances 
in which he had either known or had heard that the head of a 
family had so arranged the future possession of the family jewels. 
Then he again read Mr. Dove’s opinion ; and actually took a law- 
book off his shelves with the view of testing the correctness of the 
barrister in reference to some special assertion. 


A pot or a pan 
might be an heirloom, but not a necklace ! 


Mr. Camperdown could 


hardly bring himself to believe that this was law. And then as to 
paraphernalia! Up to this moment, though he had been called upon 
to arrange great dealings in reference to widows, he had never as yet 
heard of a claim made by a widow for paraphernalia. But then the 
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widows with whom he had been called upon to deal, had been ladies 
quite content to accept the good things settled upon them by the 
liberal prudence of their friends and husbands,—not greedy, blood- 
sucking harpies, such as this Lady Eustace. It was quite terrible to 
Mr. Camperdown that one of his clients should have fallen into such 
a pit. Mors omnibus est communis. But to have left such a widow 
behind one! 

“ John,” he said, opening his door. John was his son and partner, 
and John came to him, having been summoned by a clerk from 
another room. ‘Just shut the door. I’ve had such a scene here; 
—Lord Fawn and Mr. Greystock almost.coming to blows about that 
horrid woman.” 

“The Upper House would have got the worst of it, as it usually 
does,” said the younger attorney. 

“And there is John Eustace cares no more what becomes of the 
property than if he had nothing to do with it ;—absolutely talks of 
replacing the diamonds out of his own pocket; a man whose personal 
interest in the estate is by no means equal to her own.” 

“He wouldn’t do it, you know,” said Camperdown Junior, who 
did not know the family. 

It’s just what he would do,” said the father, who did. ‘ There’s 
nothing they wouldn’t give away, when once the idea takes them. 
Think of that woman having the whole Portray estate, perhaps for 
the next sixty years,—nearly the fee-simple of the property,—just 
because she made eyes to Sir Florian!” 

“ That’s done and gone father.” 

“ And here’s Dove tells us that a necklace can’t be an heirloom, 
unless it belongs to the Crown.” 

“Whatever he says, you’d better take his word for it.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. It can’t be. I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll go over and see him. We can file a bill in Chancery, I don’t 
doubt, and prove that the property belongs to the family, and must 
go by the will. But she'll sell them before we can get the custody 
of them.” 

‘Perhaps she has done that already.” 

“Greystock says they are at Portray, and I believe they are. She 
was wearing them in London only in July,—a day or two before I 
saw her as she was leaving town. If anybody like a jeweller had 
been down at the castle, I should have heard of it. She hasn’t sold 
them yet, but she will.” 

“She could do that just the same if they were an heirloom.” 

“No, John. I think not. We could have acted much more 
quickly, and have frightened her.” 

“Tf I were you, father, I’d drop the matter altogether, and let 
John Eustace replace them if he pleases. We all know that he 
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would never be called on to do anything of the kind. It isn’t our 
sort of business.” 

“ Not ten thousand pounds!” said Camperdown Senior, to whom 
the magnitude of the larceny almost ennobled the otherwise mean 
duty of catching the thief. Then Mr. Camperdown rose, and slowly 
walked across the New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, under the low archway, 
by the entrance to the old court in which Lord Eldon used to sit, to 
the Old Square, in which the Turtle Dove had built his legal nest on 
a first floor, close to the old gateway. 

Mr. Dove was a gentleman who spent a very great portion of his 
life in this somewhat gloomy abode of learning. It was not now 
term time, and most of his brethren were absent from London, 
recruiting their strength among the Alps, or drinking in vigour for 
fresh campaigns with the salt sea breezes of Kent and Sussex, or per- 
haps shooting deer in Scotland, or catching fish in Connemara. But 
Mr. Dove was aman of iron, who wanted no such recreation. To be 
absent from his law-books and the black, littered, ink-stained old table 
on which he was wont to write his opinions, was, to him, to be wretched. 
The only exercise necessary to him was that of putting on his wig and 
going into one of the courts that were close to his chambers ;—but 
even that was almost distasteful to him. He preferred sitting in his 
old arm-chair, turning over his old books in search of old cases, and 
producing opinions which he would be prepared to back against all 
the world of Lincoln’s Inn. He and Mr. Camperdown had known 
each other intimately for many years, and though the rank of the 
two men in their profession differed much, they were able to discuss 
questions of law without any appreciation of that difference among 
themselves. The one man knew much, and the other little; the one 
was not only learned, but possessed also of great gifts, while the 
other was simply an ordinary clear-headed man of business ; but they 
had sympathies in common which made them friends; they were 
both honest and unwilling to sell their services to dishonest customers; 
and they equally entertained a deep-rooted contempt for that portion 
of mankind who thought that property could be managed and pro- 
tected without the intervention of lawyers. The outside world to 
them was a. world of pretty, laughing, ignorant children; and 
lawyers were the parents, guardians, pastors and masters by whom 
the children should be protected from the evils incident to their 
childishness. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir ; he’s here,” saidthe Turtle Dove’s clerk. ‘He is talk- 
ing of going away, but he won’t go. He’s told me I can havea 
week, but I don’t know that I like toleave him. Mrs. Dove and the 
children are down at Ramsgate, and he’s here all night. He hadn’t 
been out so long that when he wanted to go as far as the Temple 
yesterday, we couldn’t find his hat.” Then the clerk opened the 
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door, and ushered Mr. Camperdown into the room. Mr. Dove was 
the younger man by five or six years, and his hair was still black. 
Mr. Camperdown’s was nearer white than grey; but, nevertheless, 
Mr. Camperdown looked as though he were the younger man. Mr. 
Dove was a long, thin man, with a stoop in his shoulders, with deep- 
set, hollow eyes, and lanthorn cheeks, and sallow complexion, with 
long, thin hands, who seemed to acknowledge by every movement of 
his body and every tone of his voice that old age was creeping on 
him—whereas the attorney’s step was still elastic, and his speech 
brisk. Mr. Camperdown wore a blue frock-coat, and a coloured 
cravat, and a light waistcoat. With Mr. Dove every visible article 
of his raiment was black, except his shirt, and he had that peculiar 
blackness which a man achieves when he wears a dress-coat over a 
high black waistcoat in the morning. 

“You didn’t make much, I fear, of what I sent you about heir- 
looms,” said Mr. Dove, divining the purport of Mr. Camperdown’s 
visit. 

“A great deal more than I wanted, I can assure you, Mr. Dove.” 

‘There is a common error about heirlooms.” 

“ Very common, indeed, I should say. God bless my soul! when 
one knows how often the word occurs in family deeds, it does startle 
one to be told that there isn’t any such thing.” 

“T don’t think I said quite so much as that. Indeed, I was care- 
ful to point out that the law does acknowledge heirlooms.” 

“But not diamonds,” said the attorney. 

“ T doubt whether I went quite so far as that.” 

“ Only the Crown diamonds.” 

“T don’t think I ever debarred all other diamonds. A diamond in 
a star of honour might form a part of an heirloom; but I do not 
think that a diamond itself could be an heirloom.” 

“Tf in a star of honour, why not in a necklace?” argued Mr. 
Camperdown almost triumphantly. 

“Because a star of honour, unless tampered with by fraud, would 
naturally be maintained in its original form. The setting of a neck- 
lace will probably be altered from generation to generation. The 
one, like a picture or a precious piece of furniture “i 

“ Or a pot or a pan,” said Mr. Camperdown, with sarcasm. 

“Pots and pans may be precious, too,” replied Mr. Dove. “Such 
things can be traced, and can be held as heirlooms without imposing 
too great difficulties on their guardians. The Law is generally very 
wise and prudent, Mr. Camperdown ;—much more so often than are 
they who attempt to improve it.” 

“T quite agree with you there, Mr. Dove.” 

“Would the Law do a service, do you think, if it lent its authority 
to the special preservation in special hands of trinkets only to be 
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used for vanity and ornament? Is that a kind of property over 
which an owner should have a power of disposition more lasting, 
more autocratic, than is given him even in regard to land? The 
land, at any rate, can be traced. It isa thing fixed and known. A 
string of pearls is not only alterable, but constantly altered, and 
cannot easily be traced.” 

‘Property of such enormous value should, at any rate, be pro- 
tected,” said Mr. Camperdown indignantly. 

« All property is protected, Mr. Camperdown ;—although, as we 
know too well, such protection can never be perfect. But the system 
of heirlooms, if there can be said to be such a system, was not 
devised for what you and I mean when we talk of protection of 
property.” 

*‘T should have said that that was just what it was devised for.” 

“T think not. It was devised with the more picturesque idea of 
maintaining chivalric associations. Heirlooms have become so, not that 
the future owners of them may be assured of so much wealth,—what- 
ever the value of the thing so settled may be,—but that the son or 
grandson or descendant may enjoy the satisfaction which is derived 
from saying, My father or my grandfather or my ancestor sat in that 
chair, or looked as he now looks in that picture, or was graced by 
wearing on his breast that very ornament which you now see lying 
beneath the glass. Crown jewels are heirlooms in the same way, as 
representing not the possession of the sovereign, but the time- 
honoured dignity of the Crown. The Law, which, in general, con- 
cerns itself with our property or lives and our liberties, has in this 
matter bowed gracefully to the spirit of chivalry and has lent its 
aid to romance ;—but it certainly did not do so to enable the dis- 
cordant heirs of a rich man to settle a simple dirty question of 
money, which, with ordinary prudence, the rich man should himself 
have settled before he died.” 

The Turtle Dove had spoken with emphasis and had spoken well, 
and Mr. Camperdown had not ventured to interrupt him while he 
was speaking. He was sitting far back on his chair, but with his 
neck bent and his head forward, rubbing his long thin hands slowly 
over each other, and with his deep bright eyes firmly fixed on his 
companion’s face. Mr. Camperdown had not unfrequently heard 
him speak in the same fashion before, and was accustomed to his 
manner of unravelling the mysteries and searching into the causes 
of Law with a spirit which almost lent a poetry to the subject. When 
Mr. Dove would do so, Mr. Camperdown would not quite understand 
the words spoken, but he would listen to them with an undoubting 
reverence. And he did understand them in part, and was conscious 
of an infusion of a certain amount of poetic spirit into his own 
bosom. He would think of thesc speeches afterwards, and would 
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entertain high but somewhat cloudy ideas of the beauty and the 
majesty of law. Mr. Dove’s speeches did Mr. Camperdown good, 
and helped to preserve him from that worst of all diseases,—a low 
idea of humanity. 

“You think, then, we had better not claim them as heirlooms ? ” 
he asked. 

“T think you had better not.” 

« And you think that she could claim them—as paraphernalia.” 

“That question has hardly been put to me,—though I allowed 
myself to wander into it. But for my intimacy with you, I should 
hardly have ventured to stray so far.” 

“T need hardly say how much obliged we are. But we will sub- 
mit one or two other cases to you.” 

“ T am inclined to think the court would not allow them to her as 
paraphernalia, seeing that their value is excessive as compared with 
her income and degree; but if it did, it would do so in a fashion that 
would guard them from alienation.” 

“She would sell them—under the rose.” 

“Then she would be guilty of stealing them,—which she would 
hardly attempt, even if not restrained by honesty, knowing, as she 
would know, that the greatness of the value would almost assuredly 
lead to detection. The same feeling would prevent buyers from pur- 
chasing.” 

“She says, you know, that they were given to her, absolutely.” 

“T should like to know the circumstances.” 

“‘ Yes ;—of course.” 

“ But I should be disposed to think that in equity no allegation by 
the receiver of such a gift, unsubstantiated either by evidence or 
by deed, would be allowed to stand. The gentleman left behind 
him a will, and regular settlements. I should think that the pos- 
session of these diamonds,—not, I presume, touched on in the settle- 
ments——” . 

“Oh dear no ;—not a word about them.”’ 

“T should think, then, that, subject to any claim for paraphernalia, 
the possession of the diamonds would be ruled by the will.” Mr. 
Camperdown was rushing into the further difficulty of the chattels 
in Scotland and those in England, when the Turtle Dove stopped 
him, declaring that he could not venture to discuss matters as to 
which he knew none of the facts. 

“Of course not ;—of course not,” said Mr. Camperdown. “ We'll 
have cases prepared. I’d apologise for coming at all, only that I get 
so much from a few words.” 

“T’m always delighted to see you, Mr. Camperdown,” said the 
Turtle Dove, bowing. AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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Mr. Forsrer has cultivated a natural gift for biography to a very 
high point, and it is difficult to speak with too much approval of the 
tact and skill with which he places before his readers this portrait of 
Dickens in his earlier days. We all know the usual error of writers 
of lives—their idolatry, their exaggerated love for their hero, their 
refusal to see him from any but the one point of view, their belief 
that the most commonplace little notes or facts are of value because 
connected with him: these faults are exemplified every month in 
biographies poured from the press, to the delight of political or 
religious cliques. It must be admitted, of course, that an essential 
qualification for a biographer is love for the hero of his work, other- 
wise the task would never be undertaken, except by those literary 
journeymen whom the old Grub Street booksellers called Hands. 
Had the task of writing the life of Dickens fallen to the lot of one of 
his literary satellites or imitators, we should have had pages of 
uncritical eulogy and long chapters of personal praise. But Mr. 
Forster was Dickens’s personal and intimate friend, bound to him in 
relations of mutual regard and respect, with, happily, an independent 
literary position of his own, and dealing himself, as a rule, with a 
kind of literature calling out, above all things, faculties of personal 
criticism, and demanding judicial qualities of mind. We have in 
this book evidence enough of the two qualifications. His love for 
Dickens shines through every chapter. His knowledge of him was 
great. They were close friends for twenty-three years. ‘“ You 
know me better,” wrote Dickens in 1862, “than any other man 
does, or ever will.” But of as great importance for the reader is 
the very tolerable fairness and impartiality with which Mr. Forster 
allows us to observe, rather than points out, the defects in the cha- 
racter of Dickens: wecan see that he draws the veil reluctantly, and 
is full of affectionate apology as he does so. All lives of men of 
letters labour under a disadvantage—that the works of the author 
tend to dwarf the man himself—and too many biographers become, 
in the main, compilers of a catalogue, with dates and criticisms 
appended. Mr. Forster does not err inthis way. There is a fascina- 
tion in the portrait ; though it is easy enough to conceive a greater 
man, it is difficult to conceive one more interesting to observers, or 
more lovable to his friends. The outer traits—‘“ a firm nose, with 
full nostrils, eyes running over with humour and cheerfulness, and a 
rather prominent mouth, strongly marked with sensibility,” “ the 


* 1) “The Life of Charles Dickens.” By John Forster. Vol. I. Chapman and Hall. 
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eager, restless, energetic outlook on every feature,” are not merely 
physical signs—they render the character itself. Of his face, Mr. 
Forster says besides, “ Light and motion flashec from every part of 
it.” “It was as if made of steel,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘It has the 
life and soul of fifty human beings,” said Leigh Hunt. There was a 
great deal in the works of Dickens himself to correspond with these 
suggestions: the very best things he ever did, the flashes of humour, 
the instantaneous recognition of human oddities, were born within 
him, not acquired. He believed himself that when a mere boy he 
was as keen an observer as in after-days; and this is singularly 
borne out by the freshness, and power, and instructive humour of 
“Pickwick,” never, to our mind, surpassed by anything he did in 
later life—though Mr. Yorster seems to be of a different opinion, 
but circumstances and growth developed in him other qualities more 
latent than the less natural sensibility to the humorous and the 
grotesque. He was forced when a boy of ten to accept employment 
at some miserable, almost menial drudgery in a blacking warehouse, 
and of this he says himself :— 


‘*No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I sank into this com- 
panionship; compared these everyday associates with those of my happier 
childhood; and felt my early hopes of growing up to be a learned and dis- 
tinguished man crushed in my breast. The deep remembrance of the sense I 
had of being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the shame I felt in my position ; 
of the misery it was to my young heart to believe that day by day what I had 
learned and thought and delighted in and raised my fancy and my emulation 
up by was passing away from me never to be brought back any more; cannot 
be written. My whole nature was so penctrated by the grief and humiliation 
of such considerations, that even now, famous and caressed and happy, I often 
forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife and children; even that I ama 
man; and wander desolately back to that time of my life.” 


Mr. Forster indicates, delicately enough, the results on his cha- 
racter of his early experiences :— 


‘‘He had derived great good from them, but not without alloy. . . . What 
it was that in society made him often uneasy, shrinking, and over-sensitive, 
he knew; but all the danger he ran in bearing down and over-mastering the 
feeling, he did not know. A too great confidence in himself, a sense that 
everything was possible to the will that would make it so, laid occasionally 
upon him self-imposed burdens greater than might be borne by any one with 
safety. In that direction there was in him at such times something even hard 
and aggressive; in his determination, a something that had almost the tone of 
fierceness; something in his nature that made his resolves insuperable, how- 
ever hasty the opinions on which they had been formed. . . . When I have 
seen strangely present at such chance intervals a stern and even cold isolation 
of self-reliance side by side with a susceptibility almost feminine, and the most 
eager craving for sympathy, it has seemed to me as though his habitual 
impulses for everything kind and gentle had sunk for the time under a sudden 
hard and inexorable sense of what fate had dealt to him in those earlier days.” 


It seems to us, though Mr. Forster will probably not admit it, that 
some unhappy results of his earlier troubles came out in his writings, 
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as well as in his life. While his humour was entirely undimmed by 
his sufferings as a boy, it is a question whether his sense of the 
pathetic was not unduly stimulated, or even distorted. Nothing can 
be more natural, fresh, and bright than his fun; while, on the other 
hand, his pathos is scarcely ever simple or pure. His humour 
gushes out as from a surface well; his pathetic situations are drawn 
with labour and art from great depths. Naturally a great humorist, 
he resolved to be pathetic, and against the bent of his mind achieved 
success; but we think the effort is apparent enough. He seems to 
us as if driven into this line by recollections of his own past: it 
superinduced a sensibility almost morbid to the sufferings of unhappy 
children and unhappy people amongst the poor. It impressed a 
combative spirit into his social ideas; and it marred his catholicity 
as an artist. Then his fame was so suddenly great that he became 
a “lion” before he grew a beard, and knew little interval between 
the boy neglected and the man famous and caressed. Hence he 
never had, as a man, the opportunities of observation possessed by 
writers who rose less rapidly into fame ; his was not “ the harvest of 
a quiet eye,” but the quick perception of humours and oddities and 
peculiarities which he saw at a glance and remembered for ever. 
Considering what he was when he did go into general suciety, it was 
difficult for “society ” to appear at its ease ; not only was he a noted 
man, but he was noted for observancy; and it would have been 
difficult for the most unconscious people to be quite at ease even 
before so keen and untiring an eye. But when to this great power 
of observing oddities of face, or manner, or bearing, we add the 
stern, and almost fierce, resolution of Dickens to execute whatever 
he willed, we perhaps see a clue to his literary character. 

Some writers give the reader the effect of unfolding only a portion 
of their thoughts—of giving us, as it were, gracious gifts out of an 
abundant store; but Dickens, in some of his bocks, and especially in 
high-wrought and serious passages, seems as if he poured forth his 
whole soul and mind on the page, leaving himself for the time 
exhausted. The little touches of his literary habits indicated by 
Mr. Forster bear out this idea—derivable, we think, on intrinsic 
evidence from the writings themselves. The man depicted has in 
him something of what Goethe calls “storm and stress.” With him 
life appeared to be a battle and a march. If he had a friend whom 
he loved, he seemed to “‘ grapple him to his soul with hooks of steel ;” 
even in notes written to Mr. Forster when their friendship was only 
a few weeks old, there is a passionate eagerness to love and to be 
loved rare in the rather cold intimacies of Englishmen. He 
evidently carried the same intensity into business. 

It was not only in business, in friendship, and in enmity that 
Dickens was intense. He put his heart into everything. He was 
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energetic in amusements, in festivity, in society, in acting, in reading, 
in thinking, in talking, in writing: he never did anything by halves: 
he over-walked himself, he over-worked himself—he even over- 
dressed himself, as Mr. Forster, too kind to speak of it himself, 
lets us know by a little foot-note, copied from the letter of an 
American lady. Of course some of this was due to overflowing 
animal energy, but some also to the fierce resolve, born in the days 
of his poverty, not to sink under any difficulty, and to fight his way 
up against all and every odds. There is a certain charm about the 
warfare in the world of this bright, keen, eager, clever, successful 
man—a charm not like that which gives repose to the story of 
Goethe, or lends sadness to the homely pathos of Scott’s life; but a 
charm derived from his fulness of life, his flashing sight, and the 
conquest he seemed to seek, and so often achieved in every literary 
task. 


J. HERBERT STACK. 





